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Tools and Techniques of Administration’ 
Bertram J. Black 


The author is Assistant Executive Director of the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. 


In conTRAST TO the large volume of litera- 
ture on casework practice and on super- 
vision, very little has been written in the 
past decade about the procedures of admin- 
istration in the casework field. It is only in 
the past few years that any real attempt has 
been made to define administration as a 
process involving the professional disci- 
pline of social work. A few writers have 
generalized that social work executives 
should be professional social workers them- 
selves, that the process of administration 
has a direct effect upon social work prac- 
tice, and that there is a close relationship 
between professional casework and profes- 
sional administration. There still remains, 
however, the predominant attitude that 
administration is something separate from 
professional agency practice; that it is made 
up of the acquisition of a number of skills 
which are more closely analogous to those 
of the business manager than to the skills 
and techniques of the social worker. 

The administrator is thus seen as one 
who assists in providing the proper setting 
for social work, an enabler, an expediter. 
He frequently enjoys the same status and 
affection in relation to the professional 
members of his staff as does the box office 
director to a stage company, or a hospital 
comptroller to a medical staff. This view- 
point is more than supported by an exami- 
nation of any of the standard textbooks on 
social agency administration. Administra- 
tion is usually defined as the process of 
using a combination of methods, such as: 
planning, organization, personnel adminis- 


1A second article dealing with administrative 
aspects of budgeting, supervision, and personnel 
management will appear in a subsequent issue of 
SociAL Casework. 


tration, direction, co-ordination, budgeting, 
and reporting.? 

These have sometimes been called the 
administrator’s “bag of tricks” and it has 
been all too true that the evaluation of the 
executive has often been in terms of his 
ability to pull the right tricks out of the 
bag at the right time. 

It is heartening to note in the analyses 
of social work administration which have 
been made since the war a recognition that 
administration is more than the cumulation 
of methods and more even than the adap- 
tation of business and public administra- 
tive tools to the field of social work. There 
is recognition that, beyond supplying the 
setting in which casework can be carried 
on, administration is itself a process involv- 
ing the application of skilled methods and 
professional discipline. As Arlien Johnson 
puts it: 

My own conclusion is that administration is a 
process and method by which objectives of a pro- 
gram are transformed into reality through a struc- 
ture and a mode of operation that make possible 
the co-ordinated and unified work of people in the 
movement toward the defined objectives. Adminis- 
tration, therefore, is a continuous and continuing 
activity whose solution of one problem introduces 
new elements so that fresh problems can be solved. 
In other words, it is a process, dynamic, Ganging, 

Ows 


and the structure through which the activity 
must at the same time be flexible and adaptable.® 


It should be obvious that such a process 
and a method would call for direction by 
persons professionally prepared for practice 
in relation to them. That such prepara- 


2See Marietta Stevenson, Public Welfare Admin- 
istration, Macmillan Company, New York, 1938, 
Pp- 175-176. _ 

8See Arlien Johnson, “The Administrative Proc- 
ess in Social Work,” Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work, 1946, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1947, p. 251. 
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tion should be education and experience in 
social work has been admirably stressed in 
a number of more recent statements based 
upon the experience of executives in the 
social work fields.* 

Without elaborating this point, I would 
agree with Wayne Vasey’s statement: 

It is my belief that the administrator needs to 
know enough about social work to qualify as an 
expert in that field. I am convinced that the ad- 
ministrator who knows his program and who under- 
stands the service offered by his agency will be 
more effective in discharging the responsibilities of 
his job. I am fully aware of the difficulties in 
enforcing such a policy under present conditions. 
But I believe that these difficulties constitute a 
demand for more adequate training rather than an 
argument against social work competence in admin- 
istrative posts.5 


As Herschel Alt points out in his paper, 
even though the administrator’s knowledge 
of the various technical aspects of his 
agency’s job may be less complete than that 
of the specialists who carry on each of the 
functions, he must, nevertheless, be the 
chief professional person. In a casework 
agency certainly it is his responsibility to 
integrate the various professional view- 
points into a common practice. He is not 
only responsible for enabling or assisting 
in reaching valid professional conclusions, 
which will affect practice, but he has the 
additional responsibility of insuring that 
the decisions are actually carried out. Obvi- 
ously this role is quite different from that 
of the expediter with a “bag of tricks.” 

I do not propose to go over the ground 
already so expertly covered by Arlien John- 
son and others in pointing out in general 
the import of the administrative process 
for the carrying on of casework or other 
social work practices. No one can gainsay 
the influence of good, bad, or indifferent 
administrative practices upon the service 

4See: Marver H. Bernstein, “Limitations of the 
Administrative Expert,” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 1948, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 440-450. 

Gertrude R. Davis, “The Executive Process in the 
Administration of the Social Case Work Agency,” 
The Family, Vol. XXV, No. 10 (1945), P. $75. 


Wayne Vasey, “Should the Administrator Be an 
Expert?” Proceedings of the National Conference 


of Social Work, 1948, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949, Pp. 451-455- 

Herschel Alt, “The Contribution of the Adminis- 
trator to the Professional Function,” paper given 
at the Eastern Regional Conference, Child Welfare 
League of America, February 28, 1950. 

5 Wayne Vasey, op. cit., p. 453. 
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which an agency offers. But what the rela- 
tionship is in particular between casework 
practice and the specific methods carried on 
in the administration of the casework sery- 
ice has never been spelled out. Rather 
than continue the more generalized discus. 
sion of the professional process and practice 
of administration, I should like to select 
some of these specific elements of adminis. 
trative practice and to examine the relation- 
ship of each to the planning for, the 
implementation of, and the protection of 
casework service. 

While administration is a process, it is 
carried on by means of a number of meth-: 
ods in which the tools and techniques 
utilized are those most commonly thought 
of as administrative (such as statistical re. 
porting, budgeting, time and motion con- 
trol, planning, personnel management, and 
so on). In describing the dynamic nature 
and quality of administration we tend to 
lose sight of the technical detail of the 
methods themselves, and how that method- 
ology relates to and becomes adapted by 
the professional practice that it serves. 

Because it seems so logical and so impor- 
tant that the administrator of casework 
know casework practice, the assumption is 
often made that there is a direct trans- 
position from casework practice to the pro- 
fessional aspect of administrative practice. 
This is true only to a limited extent. Cer- 
tainly, the executive of a casework agency 
must understand the philosophy of case- 
work and appreciate the techniques used in 
casework practice. He must be concerned 
for the individual and have an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of behavior as well as 
the other principles upon which casework 
is based. I rather like the classification by 
which Arlien Johnson sums up the con- 
cepts of administration which are analogous 
to those of social work. The headings 
used in the following paragraphs follow her 
classification. 

1. Totality: The operation of the agency 
as a whole must be kept in view. This is 
analogous to the concept in casework prac- 
tice that the totality of the person must be 
comprehended in giving casework service. 

2. Individualization: The individuals 


6 Arlien Johnson, op. cit., pp. 256-257. 
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carrying on the service must be understood 
separately before they can be integrated 
into the whole. This is analogous to the 
casework concept that the client must be 
understood in his individuality. 

3. The Principle of Growth: The aim is 
to find out how to release the capacities of 
individuals and groups so they find satis- 
faction in working for the purposes of the 
agency as a whole. This has analogy to 
the principle of growth as it applies to the 
individual or the family group. 

4. The Principle of Democratic Partici- 
pation of All Concerned: Unless all those 
concerned with carrying on the program 
have real opportunity for participation in 
its planning and development, its success 
can only be limited. This has analogy in 
casework practice to the principle of the 
integrity of the individual and his right to 
make a choice as to whether and how far he 
is willing to participate in utilizing the 
service provided. 

Now, alongside these likenesses in the 
concepts of administrative and casework 
practice must be placed some extremely 
important differences: 

1. The Concept of the Social Service Set- 
ting: Along with the concept of totality, 
the administrator must keep perspective as 
to the agency’s program in relation to other 
programs serving the same client or popu- 
lation groups. 

2. The Statistical Individual: While indi- 
vidualization is important, the adminis- 
trator faces the necessity of considering the 
relation of each individual to the group 
which he represents. In other words, how 
representative of his peers, his professional 
group, or his population category is the 
staff member or client carrying or receiving 
the service? This has a statistical conno- 
tation involving the understanding of 
norms, ranges, averages, and the deviations 
from them. 

3. The Concept of Planning: Another 
principle of growth faces the administrator 
—that of releasing the capacities within 
and without the agency for planning both 
short-range and long-range development of 
services. 

4. The Principle of Leadership: While 
keeping the essentials of democratic par- 
ticipation in mind, the administrator must 
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never forget that with him rests the neces- 
sity for making final decisions and for hold- 
ing himself and others responsible that they 
be carried out. 

The administrator of casework services 
must be familiar enough with sound case- 
work practice (and for that matter, with 
sound psychological, medical, vocational 
guidance, or other service which his agency 
administers) to afford the necessary pro- 
tection to professional practice at points at 
which judgment choices must be made. He 
is called upon continually, in the relation 
of his agency to other community services, 
to decide what co-ordination or joint action 
is beneficial, what his agency must gain, or 
what it can afford to give up in order to 
achieve more important or desirable long- 
range community goals. In making such 


' choices, he is repeatedly faced with the 


possibility of endangering the quality of 
professional practice unless he is equipped 
to appreciate the fundamental core which 
cannot be disturbed without ruining the 
service. Somewhat the same kind of re- 
sponsibility must be faced in decisions in 
which the choice has to be made to provide 
or deny help to a client in terms of the 
relationship of this help to the services for 
the larger client group. Only if, in the 
application of the methods of administra- 
tive practice, the administrator makes pro- 
fessional use of both sets of concepts can 
the administration of the casework service 
be said to be sound. 

A careful perusal of the administrative 
concepts suggested here points up an inter- 
esting fundamental difference from case- 
work practice. While each casework con- 
cept, even when adapted to administration 
(as in Arlien Johnson’s classification), refers 
to a concern with the individual, or the 
summation of parts that make up a whole, 
the second set of concepts deals rather with 
the relationship between the individual and 
the population or constellation of which 
he is a part. For example, the casework 
concept of individualization relates to a 
single person and his unique characteristics. 
The administrative principle considers the 
client or the staff member as a representa- 
tive of a larger universe with characteristics 
of problems, demands, or capabilities 
representative of or atypical from other 
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clients or practitioners. It is the neces- 
sity of this kind of thinking which, to my 
mind, marks the greatest difference between 
casework practice and administrative prac- 
tice, and makes the transition from case- 
worker to administrator most difficult. 

Administrative practice deals with the 
relation of quantity to quality. It is the 
quantitative aspects of the concepts with 
which the administrator deals that are least 
appreciated and understood by casework- 
ers, and these aspects of the administrator’s 
functions have as much effect upon the 
professional practice of the agency as has 
his application of the first set of principles 
listed above and the many qualitative tech- 
niques he uses. In the remainder of this 
article I should like to develop more fully 
what I mean by the quantitative aspects of 
administration and the ways in which 
their application affects the direct services 
of clients. 


Quantity as a Clue to Quality 

There is a very close relationship between 
the quality of casework performance and 
service and certain quantitative measures 
derived from casework agency process. 

In any organization where the size of 
staff and load precludes detailed familiarity 
by the executive with every case under 
care, the service accounting procedures pro- 
vide valuable clues to the quality of serv- 
ice over a period of time—quality control 
indices, if you will. In order to under- 
stand clearly how this can be so, let me set 
service statistics into a proper framework of 
administrative measures. 

There are but five fundamental measures 
of quantity which must be available to an 
administrator in order for him to have 
adequate information to run the agency 
and discharge his responsibilities to trustees 
and community. These, to be provided 
periodically and currently, are: 

1. A measure of the volume of service 

2. A measure of the in-come and out-go of load 

3. Information as to finances—income and ex- 
penditures 

4. A count of personnel 

5. A measure of the motions by personnel in 
providing service 


From these five quantifications can be 
derived a number of other counts which 
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have great import for the management of a 
social service enterprise. Certain of these 
derivative measures have greatest usefulness 
to the casework agency executive. They are: 


a. (1 and 2): The index of turnover of load 

b. (1 and g): The cost per unit of service; in 
other words, the cost per case 

c. (1 and 4): The volume of work per employee; 
in other words, the case load per worker 

d. (1 and 5): The employee motions per unit of 
service; in other words, the contacts per case 

e. (g and 5): The cost per employee motion. 
The cost per case contact 

f. (4 and 5): The service motions per employee. 
The contacts per caseworker 


The other possible derivative measures 
have less usefulness in administering case- 
work, but all of them are used to greater or 
less extent in managing one or another 
type of social service. Thus, the quantity 
formed by combining fundamental meas 
ures 2 and 4, rate of accessions or closings 
per worker, is of vital significance in admin- 
istering public assistance. The other deriva- 
tive indexes are, of course: 

(2 and 3): Cost per accession or closin 

(2 and 5): Contacts per accession or dateg 

(3 and 4): Cost per employee 

Let us now turn to the measures appli- 
cable to casework services and see how 
knowledge of their fluctuations provides the 
executive with ready clues to the qualita 
tive job. 


The Turnover Index 

Almost every casework agency keeps a 
current count of its flow of cases. Once 
the unit of measurement has been estab- 
lished—the “family,” the “child,” the 
“case,” “foster homes,” or in multiple serv- 
ice agencies combinations of these or others 
—the usual pattern is to have reporting at 
regular intervals take this form: 


(1) Units carried forward from previous period 

(2) New units added during period 

(3) Total units served during period [the sum 
of (1) and (2)] 

(4) Units closed or dropped during period 

(5) Units left at end of period 


This same scheme may be applied to 
show the flow of service at application- 
intake or for a diagnostic or study period 
as well as for the major continuing service 
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load. It also allows for the introduction 
of a variety of interesting and significant 
detail at each step in the report without 
disturbing the schematic arrangement. For 
example, item (2) might be subdivided to 
show a count by reasons for adding new 


units during the period; item (4) might 


have sub-classes by reason for closing or by 
estimation of success or failure in serving 
clientele. Usually the “flow” table is based 
upon a monthly count. There is nothing 
magical about a monthly count; for most 
casework programs the month has proved 
to be the optimum time period for count- 
ing cases. Where changes in service load 
are very rapid, however, as in certain large 
scale relief and rehabilitation programs, a 
shorter period than a month becomes neces- 
sary; or very slow moving foster care pro- 
grams might find bi-monthly or quarterly 
reporting quite satisfactory. I have even 
seen institutional programs where annual 
counts were used well. 

By introducing a simple subgrouping 
under item (2) it is possible to keep an 
unduplicated count covering a _ longer 
period of time than the regular reporting 
one. Thus, a monthly reporting scheme 
for the “case” as the unit of count, and 
allowing for an unduplicated count over 
the calendar year as well, would appear as 
follows: 


(1) Cases carried forward from previous month 
(2) Cases added during month 
(a) New cases, never previously served 
(b) Reopened cases, last served prior to 
January 1 
(c) Reopened cases, last served January 1 
or since 
(3) Total cases served during month 
(4) Cases closed during month 
(5) Cases in load at end of month 


It is easy to see that the calendar year 
unduplicated count is simply the sum of 
item (1) for January and items (2a) and 
(2b) for each of the twelve months. 

The scheme of reporting just described 
provides us with two of the fundamental 
measures, the volume of load and the turn- 
over, thus allowing for the computation of 
an index of turnover. This index is ex- 
tremely sensitive to certain aspects of the 
professional job, as we shall see. 
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The turnover index is the ratio of acces- 
sions or closings to the volume of load. 
Its most standard form is the average of 
openings plus closings during the month 
divided by the total units served during 
the month. A simpler form, really an acces- 
sions index, is the ratio of openings to 
either units carried forward from the pre- 
vious month or total units served during 
the month. Other variations make use of 
the end of the month count. Which is 
used is not important; that the same ratio 
be used consistently for comparison is vital. 

The significance of this index lies in the 
fact that, strangely or not, the statistical 
laws of numbers also have application to 
the number of cases in the case load of an 
agency. That these cases are receiving a 
professional individualized service intro- 
duces no new scientific laws. With no sig- 
nificant change in the size of staff, and 
with a relatively stable volume of service, 
the average number of openings and clos- 
ings should remain at a fairly stable level. 
If, under these conditions, turnover in- 
creases or decreases, the wise administrator 
immediately starts searching for an explana- 
tion, and this often lies in changes taking 
place in the qualitative aspects of the 
service. 

It is not usually recognized that the 
turnover index is the reciprocal of the dura- 
tion of service. If the turnover rate is 
increasing, the average duration of service 
is decreasing and vice versa. All other 
quantity conditions remaining constant, 
therefore, changing turnover reflects a 
change in the average duration of casework 
service. Unless this is the result of a 
planned change in program it usually 
symbolizes a gradual change in the quality 
of service. More specifically, for example, 
changing turnover may be valid if it results 
from: (1) changing characteristics of a load, 
in a desired direction; or (2) greater or 
less emphasis on diagnostic or study 
periods, as desired. Changing turnover 
may reflect an invalid condition if it results 
from: (1) undesired or unplanned changes 
in the characteristics of clientele or load; or 
(2) slower or faster treatment or service due 
to such factors as poor planning of work 
loads, changing mechanics of handling serv- 
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ice, poorer quality of service, declining 
quality of personnel, poorer supervision. 

These, then, are the considerations that 
face the executive studying his agency's 
turnover index. Two examples will help 
make the use of the index clearer. 


A large agency offering a specialized casework 
service to children achieved a postwar position of 
stability—low staff turnover and great stability in 
volume of cases carried. The executive, staff, and 
board of directors, therefore, looked forward to a 
period of high quality of service with no lessening 
in quantity. Shortly, however, the executive was 
amazed to note a downward progression in turnover 
of load. Search for causation revealed an increased 
seriousness in problems presented by clientele and 
therefore an unplanned increase in duration of 
treatment. The agency was therefore immediately 
faced with important decisions as to intake policy 
and quality and focus of treatment. Steps were 
also taken to sample the changing load on a more 
rigorous basis to keep aware of the nature and 
extent of the changes for continuous planning. 


Certainly these conditions would have 
become known eventually without utilizing 
the service statistics, but perhaps not until 
the changes were well established. By that 
time intake would have been greatly 
limited, producing negative community 
reactions; or work pressures would have so 
increased as to have produced personnel 
and supervisory issues. It is significant that 
at the time the executive called the incipi- 
ent problem to the attention of his staff the 
caseworkers were not aware and the super- 
visory staff only vaguely conscious of the 
changes taking place. Of course the turn- 
over index did not measure the change in 
qualitative service. It merely told the 
executive that something was happening 
which needed explanation. 


In another situation, the new executive of a small 
family agency which had operated on a weak pro- 
fessional basis sought explanation for an increasing 
tempo in turnover of cases. He found that his case 
supervisor who was new to the agency was intro- 
ducing technical concepts of practice very quickly 
and there was a lag in absorption by staff. The 
shift in focus was taking place too swiftly to insure 
stability im quality of service. After frank facing 


of issues, the supervisor slowed her pace somewhat, 
and the changeover was allowed to take place with- 
out such serious impact upon either volume or 
quality of service. 
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The turnover index reflects directly the 
relation between demand for service and 
the ability of the agency to meet that 
demand. For this reason, too, it is worth 
closer attention by agency executives. 


The Cost per Case and the Cost per Contact 

Generally we shy away from unit cost 
measures. In the first place, the method of 
computing these figures is by no means 
standardized. We can never be entirely 
sure that two such measures with the same 
name have the same weighting given to 
their component parts. There is tremen- 
dous urge by business executives on boards 
of directors or budget committees to as- 
sume comparability and make invalid com- 
parisons between social agencies and 
commercial, industrial, or governmental 
operations. 

Nevertheless, unit costs are a necessary 
administrative tool of any financial opera- 
tion, even expenditure for social services, 
and the wise executive keeps these measures 
for his own program. He becomes acutely 
sensitive to the meaning of fluctuations in 
the cost per unit of service. So long as he 
keeps constant his method of computation 
and keeps comparisons to successive time 
periods within his own agency, the dangers 
mentioned above are avoided. 

While changing costs of salaries, wages, 
commodities, and overhead do affect costs 
per case or per contract, many changes that 
have their base in quality of service also 
are reflected in shifting unit costs. The 
administrator should always have in mind 
whether known changes in the pattern of 
expenditures are sufficient to explain shifts 
in his unit costs, or whether changes are 
taking place in his program which affect 
the denominator of the cost ratio as well— 
the unit of service. For the protection of 
the casework program, and in view of his 
responsibilities to his agency, the financing 
bodies, and the community, he must have 
an awareness of what optimum and maxi- 
mum unit costs are valid for his program. 
In the face of unusual increases or de- 
creases in these units he must be prepared 
to initiate such changes in program and 
pattern of expenditures as will insure con- 
tinuation of the highest quality of casework 
service. 
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The Case Load per Worker and Contacts per 
Worker 

It hardly seems necessary to discuss these 
measures. These are the stuff of which the 
monthly tally sheet is made. Their stability 
is not only an index to satisfactory agency 
performance, but they are also the primary 
quantitative measures of adequate service 
for casework supervisory control. 

Unfortunately, the latter use is often 
overlooked or merely given lip service. Too 
few supervisors know how to make use of 
these valuable measures as tools in con- 
trolling case loads of workers, in estimating 
quantitative performance, and in gaining 
clues to changing quality of casework. 
Training courses in supervision hardly 
mention this process. There is room for 
only brief elaboration of the theme here. 

Regular and clear information as to the 
load carried by each worker, the service 
motions performed, and the turnover in 
load allows the supervisor to handle work 
load assignments objectively. The assump- 
tion that all there is to managing work 
loads is the assignment of a new case when 
the worker is ready to close one under care 
is sloppy thinking and poor supervision. 
Planning is involved in keeping healthy 
movement in service by a caseworker, as it 
is in flow of service for an agency. 

Even performance should produce rela- 
tively steady quantitative indices. Super- 
visors are often surprised when the agency 
statistician illustrates how averages bear 
out over the longer pull, even when each 


month seems as individualistic as the prob- 
lems of the client. A steady trend upward 
or downward in the quantitative data for 
a worker may mean a change in quality of 
performance. If this is according to super- 
visory plan or expected professional growth, 
fine. If not, then casework performance 
needs examination. 

I make no claim that these measures can 
be substituted for regular case supervision. 
But as a supplement, even as a complement, 
to case reading and supervisory discussion, 
these measures insure more adequate gaug- 
ing of the worker’s performance on his total 
load. 

The case load and contact figures also 
serve as a gauge of the worker’s perform- 
ance in meeting the agency’s standards of 
load expectancy. 

These quantitative measures have evolved 
out of agency experience and practice. 
That they bear strong resemblance to simi- 
lar measures actively in use in business 
and public administration is to be ex- 
pected. Spending the community’s money 
for casework service is a business process, 
even though we abhor the comparisons 
often made with commerce and industry. 
Our measures of management control are 
bound to be similar, but there are differ- 
ences in format and application. We have 
to use and to continue to test these meas- 
ures and refine and adapt them so that they 
serve our casework administration best. 
But first we must understand them and 
use them. 


Field Work Criteria for Second-Year Casework Students 


Elizabeth Chichester, Samuel Finestone, Leon Lucas, Dala Scott 


The authors are members of the faculty of the New York School of Social Work and have 
constituted a committee, with Miss Scott as Chairman. 


IN FORMULATING THESE CRITERIA, the com- 
mittee has benefited from the experience 
of other members of the faculty of the New 
York School of Social Work, especially 
Sarah Ivins, Director of Field Work. In 
drawing up second-year criteria, it has also 
referred to the beginning work of previous 


School committees, which included the 
analysis of a random sampling of forty- 
eight field work reports of second-year 
students for the fall quarter, 1946. While 
an attempt has been made to integrate 
these criteria with the teaching in the class- 
room, the committee recognizes that only 
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a beginning has been made and that con- 
tinued work at such integration from both 
class and field is needed. The committee 
also has had the help of twelve student 
supervisors —three each from the family, 
medical, child welfare, and psychiatric fields 
—who tested the material in relation to the 
students they were supervising during the 
spring quarter, 1949. 

Committee deliberations took us into 
such questions as the nature of learning 
and whether or not it is possible to set up 
objective learning goals measured in terms 
of the quarterly time units of the school 
year. The committee was under no illu- 
sion that it could formulate learning goals 
for a given period that would be fixed and 
authoritative. In approaching its task it 
believed that supervisors, especially those 
new to student supervision, could function 
with increased awareness of areas in which 
they might be helping the student to de- 
velop, if they had the benefit of the School’s 
experience, concerning the rate and ways 
in which many students learn to perform 
professionally in a variety of settings. 

The committee regards these criteria as 
a description of norms of expected achieve- 
ment, which the preliminary testing has in 
large measure borne out. It considers this 
formulation of criteria as tentative until it 
is put to the test by the larger group of 
student supervisors. Such testing is neces- 
sary before the School can have more defini- 
tive answers to such questions as whether 
these criteria apply to an “average” or 
“ideal” student or represent a base from 
which a student should not depart too 
much without the supervisor and the 
School becoming concerned. The School 
relies on the supervisors, with the help of 
their own consultants and/or the School 
field advisors, to allow for the variations 
in what the students bring, the variations 
in the rates and patterns of learning, and 
the varying nature of settings in applying 
the criteria to a particular student. 

In many, but not all, second-year stu- 
dents, the committee found a trend in 
learning similar to that noted for the first- 


1 Mrs. Elizabeth Chapin, Marguerite M. Cornehl- 
sen, Helen Fish, Mrs. Wenonah Ross, Frieda Kuhl- 
mann, Louis Lehrman, Esther Levitt, Mrs. Mildred 

, Mrs. Margaret R. Osterman, Leone Renn, 
Nathan Sklar, Claire Stone. 
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year student.2 At the beginning of the 
second year, however, the student may go 
through a regressive phase as his anxieties 
and dependencies are aroused by the change 
of placement. Uncertainty may be seen 
frequently in the middle of the second 
year as the student is experiencing the im- 
pact of the quantity of learning; as he is 
trying to identify the strengths and short- 
comings in clients, in himself, and in the 
social work field; as he is coping with his 
doubts as to what his clients can gain and 
his ability to help them. The final period 
should be one of greater integration and 
sureness, again with individual reactions to 
the approach of graduation. 

No attempt has been made to deal with 
the question of what content should go into 
the learning experiences of the student in 
the field or to discuss the supervisory 
method, and the criteria are formulated 
with the assumption that the supervisor 
is able to do his part in helping the student 
progress. The criteria as presented apply 
to the casework student who remains for 
three quarters in his second field work 
placement on a three day a week basis 
after having had a three quarter beginning 
placement. The four general areas in 
which performance is evaluated, in accord- 
ance with the “Field Work Report Out- 
line” * furnished by the School to all super- 
visors as a guide for the quarterly evalu- 
ation of students, were followed in the 
statement of criteria in order to make it 
more usable by the supervisors. 


Criteria for Fourth Quarter 


1. Capacity for Professional Development 
Second-year learning is, in large measure, 
a gradual extension of first-year learning in 
range and penetration, with the second- 
year student having professional perform- 
ance to fall back on and use. The fourth 
quarter is, therefore, for the student, both 
a continuation of the first three quarters, 
and a new experience as the first quarter 
in the second placement. It involves re- 


2 Miriam McCaffery, “Criteria for Student Progress 
in Field Work,” JouRNAL oF SoctaL Casework, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1 (1947), pp. 9-17. This article deals 
with criteria for first, second, and third quarters. 

8 See Introduction to Student Supervision, avail- 
able to Schools of Social Work from the New York 
School of Social Work. 
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orientation to a new setting, re-evaluation 
of abilities, and re-testing and application 
of previous learning. Emotional stress 
arises from these, from the gaps in knowl- 
edge, from the gap between what the 
student knows and what he is able to do, 
and from his emotional investment in 
future vocational objectives. 

In making the transition from first to 
second placement, lifelong patterns of 
adaptation may manifest themselves, as in 
any change. The amount or severity of 
emotional stress will depend upon the indi- 
vidual student and the ability of the super- 
visor to help him with it. The student 
may negate the past experience or he may 
initially react with overt hostility toward 
a specific aspect of the new experience, 
such as the necessity for working with other 
professional or non-professional personnel. 
He may be slow in getting into cases or 
have difficulty with recording. On the 
other hand, the very change of supervisor 
and setting may enable him to cope more 
successfully with previously unsolved 
problems. 

Usually by the middle, and certainly by 
the end of the fourth quarter, the student 
should have moved past whatever regres- 
sion may have been manifested. As he 
takes hold in his relationships with client 
and supervisor and finds his place in the 
agency, anxiety may be expected to lessen 
and he should be more able to use his 
sensitivity, responsiveness, and steadiness 
with clients and colleagues. He should now 
accept as a regular part of his on-going 
learning the need for continued self-under- 
standing. The student’s ability to share his 
own feelings with the supervisor varies but 
it must be present in order to make real 
movement in learning possible. The stu- 
dent should be able, for example, to look 
at his negative feelings about the “reject- 
ing” parent who wishes to place his child. 


2. Orientation and Capacity to Work within 
Agency Structure and Function 

The student entering the second place- 
ment may be expected to make a fairly 
comfortable and rapid adjustment to those 
aspects of agency structure and function 
which repeat his earlier experience, once he 
has worked through any difficulties in ad- 


justing to newer aspects. Some students 
orient themselves to a new setting more 
quickly than others but second-year stu- 
dents should readily draw upon their first 
placement experience. The student should 
be comfortable in meeting other agency 
personnel although still feeling a differ- 
ence between his student stage of develop- 
ment and that of the staff. He is expected 
to grasp the usual administrative relation- 
ships without difficulty if systematic super- 
visory help is given. He should show 
ability to assimilate agency policy and pro- 
cedure as they are interpreted to him 
within the community structure and legal 
framework of the agency. He should also 
learn the means by which agency policy is 
changed. He should retain freedom in 
raising questions about agency policy and 
evaluating it for himself. 

The student should be beginning to 
identify his casework role in the new setting 
despite variations from his previous place- 
ment. He may have built up a somewhat 
theoretical and idealized concept of this 
new placement and may be bothered when 
his assignments seem to be repetitions of 
earlier field work experiences; for example, 
spending time with practical realities when 
he thought he would be working only with 
emotional problems, or having so much 
work with adults in a child-placement 
setting. 

He is expected to interpret his function 
and his agency more independently to 
clients and their relatives, other agencies, 
and interested citizens. The student should 
participate with growing activity in student 
group meetings, usually demonstrating re- 
sponsible, meaningful activity. 


3. Development of Knowledge and Skills 
To his second-year field work placement 
the student should bring basic casework 
skills such as the ability to identify with 
the client on an objective basis; ability to 
empathize instead of merely reacting 
sympathetically to human situations; ability 
to listen and have an understanding atti- 
tude, to elicit data not only regarding con- 
crete and factual situations, but also re- 
garding feelings, negative and _ positive. 
He should have some appreciation of the 
concept of causation and ability to analyze 
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material with some soundness and clarity. 
Diagnostic and evaluatory thinking may be 
still quite theoretical and not too well 
focused to specific aspects of the case under 
consideration, or it may be overly specific. 
He should have an interest in understand- 
ing himself and in growing. 

These basic concepts and skills should 
broaden and deepen as the student moves 
into the fourth quarter of field work and 
gains experience with a wider range of both 
normal and deviant behavior. The client’s 
own view of the problems, together with 
the extent and quality of the desire for 
help, should be seen to an increasing de- 
gree. The student should become more 
discriminating as to when to seek informa- 
tion regarding the more remote instead of 
immediate experiences, in the light of the 
emotional meaning to the client of sharing 
this information as well as for its impor- 
tance in diagnosis. The eliciting of emo- 
tional material should take on a more 
centralized emphasis and should lead to 
more recognition of the student’s own feel- 
ings regarding the material and its meaning. 
He now should know that what he brings 
to an interview—in the way of feeling and 
his reactions during an interview—affects 
the relationship between him and his client. 
For example, he may recognize that his 
identification with a child was involved in 
a failure to give full acceptance to the 
feelings and difficulties of the mother. 
With help, and through his own aware- 
ness, he should begin to control his own 
reactions and help the mother to express 
her feelings. 

The deeper aspects of family dynamics 
which the student is getting in class should 
be used with more real acceptance of the 
emotional needs of all members of the 
family. Even in a confused and conflicted 
family situation, he should see the needs 
of individuals and be able to identify with 
more than one person. For example, in 
assisting a physically ill man to limit his 
activities in accordance with a medical 
plan, the student should see the emotional 
as well as practical problems which this 
may pose for a wife who has a childlike 
dependence upon her husband, and how 
the family balance may be upset by the 
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man’s illness. The student needs help in 
applying this understanding in working out 
a casework plan in which more than one 
member of the famly is to be seen and in 
which differential goals are to be set for 
the members worked with. He may need 
help, too, in keeping a balanced and ob- 
jective interest, whether the members of 
the family are being seen by himself or 
whether the case is split. 

One student may emphasize the environ- 
mental, another the emotional, aspects of 
a problem, and both need supervisory help 
in integrating all aspects. The student 
should be learning more about the use of 
such consultation services as home eco- 
nomics, medical, and psychiatric. A deep. 
ening in the student’s understanding of the 
emotional components in social situations, 
as in relief giving, should take place be. 
cause of his increased understanding of 
people and of himself in relation to them. 
He is still of the greatest help where the 
problem calls for practical services and 
environmental adjustments but he is be 
ginning to use himself in relationship in a 
disciplined way, with or without concrete 
services. For example, he may carry 
through a treatment role with a child with 
activity geared to encouragement and ac- 
ceptance of hostile feelings or with a very 
disturbed adult where encouragement, sup- 
port, and understanding are the media of 
treatment. 

The student should be able to sustain 
a relationship through periods when he is 
still operating, to a considerable degree, on 
an intuitive basis. His relationships should 
be deepening, and his growing ability to 
focus on the client’s problems helps him to 
elicit the client’s feelings about his prob- 
lems and hence to determine more accu- 
rately when reassurance, encouragement, 
support, and clarification should be used. 
Discussion and clarificaton of attitudes, 
feelings, and repetitive patterns is the level 
of case handling to be expected of a stu 
dent in the fourth quarter. His attempts 
to assist the client in developing undei- 
standing are often premature, awkward, 
and not geared to the client’s readiness, 
though reflecting his ability to take a 
chance in applying his knowledge. He may 
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still be coping with his fear of getting at 
negative aspects of the client's feelings and 
reactions; more subtle negative feelings may 
be missed or, if seen, not handled. For 
example, in the situation of a client who 
has mixed feelings about his ill wife, the 
student may relate only to the man’s con- 
cern about her. The student, therefore, 
may increase the client’s need to defend 
himself against understanding the prob- 
lems which his wife’s illness create for him 
and thus may hinder the client in being 
most helpful to his wife. 

The student should show awareness of 
the emotional factors involved in receiving 
a case on transfer. He should demonstrate 
this by eliciting and accepting feeling 
around transfer, and with supervisory help 
be able to continue or revise the focus of 
work with the client. 

Recording should include more of the 
student’s own thinking and reason for 
doing; it is still detailed, since he is finding 
out for himself what is appropriate to put 
in. Diagnostic and evaluatory statements 
should now be a part of his case record- 
ing and reflect his beginning: grasp of 
psychodynamics. 


4, Use of Supervision 

The student’s relationship to the super- 
visor during this period may reflect the 
anxieties and dependencies that have been 
aroused because of the newness of the 
agency setting, incomplete integration of 
theory and practice, and fear of or actual 
reactivation of his old problems in the 
new placement. For example, temporary 
delays in preparing dictation or withhold- 
ing discussion of problems in supervisory 
conference, while going through the mo- 
tions of attending conference and preparing 
for it, may appear. The student realizes 
how great his responsibilities are and he 
may be more dependent for that reason. 
On the other hand, such reactions as eva- 
sion, hostility, or withdrawal may be mani- 
fested in the relationship with the super- 
visor. Yet he should be readier to accept 
the training aspects of his field work place- 
ment, and most students are again able to 
use supervision freely by the middle of the 
quarter. 

During the student’s second year, we 


expect to see a greater selectivity and focus 
in his use of supervision, expressed in more 
accuracy about his learning needs and in 
clearer focus on educational content. As 
he becomes adjusted to the new placement, 
he takes more initiative for discussion of 
his learning. He can be expected to ex- 
press his negative and positive feelings 
about his present learning more spon- 
taneously and work these out either by 
direct discussion with his supervisor or in 
the course of his performance. Now we ex- 
pect the student to take greater responsi- 
bility for integrating supervisory teaching 
into his work although he still cannot carry 
over too much in a long-range way. He 
should use critical discussion of his work 
objectively and constructively. 


Criteria for Fifth Quarter 


1. Capacity for Professicnal Development 

The quantity of learning impinging on 
the student during the middle period of 
the second year may cause him to let one 
thing slide while he is working on some- 
thing else. During this period, he may be 
recognizing differential abilities of clients 
to use treatment, as well as the potentialities 
and shortcomings in himself and in the 
field of social work. He may shift back 
and forth among these differentials in an 
effort to understand why movement is not 
faster, why it is not present at all, or why 
there is apparent regression. This will be 
eased, and he will be freed to move ahead, 
as he experiences gratifications from pro- 
fessional relationships and from his achieve- 
ments, and as he finds and is helped to 
accept his current level of skill. Along 
with this ease, and contributing further to 
it, are the increasing diagnostic and evalu- 
atory skill, additional experience in range 
and depth of treatment, and greater facility 
in use of supervision. 


2. Orientation and Capacity to Work within 
Agency Structure and Function 

The ability to understand structure and 
purpose of the agency emotionally as well 
as intellectually comes slowly. A _ fifth- 
quarter student can be expected to achieve 
positive identification with the agency and 
to use its structure and purpose helpfully 
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and flexibly in his practice. He may have 
disagreements with some aspects of the 
agency setting but these do not block his 
work. He should adjust to work routines 
with facility, pick up new cases promptly, 
allocate time selectively, work with priori- 
ties and deadlines and handle statistical and 
other reports with adequacy and growing 
independence. He should have increased 
knowledge of community resources and be 
able to use these with more understanding 
and more appropriate timing to the client’s 
need. He should have concern about gaps 
in resources and interest in what he as a 
caseworker can do about such gaps. 

A public relations sense should be 
developing and be more thoughtfully 
directed. He not only should be able to 
explain what his role is to his clients and 
to community people but appreciate the 
importance of public participation in social 
planning and begin to understand ways in 
which this may be stimulated. His activity 
as a social worker may be expected to take 
on new meaning as he understands more 
about the community needs and aspirations 
through the knowledge gained from his 
casework contacts. 

He should have achieved the kind of rela- 
tionship to personnel in the agency which 
enables him to integrate his work with the 
social service staff and to work co-opera- 
tively with other staff. He should be able 
to participate in group meetings, both pro- 
fessional and lay, and present his own case 
material in a focused way. He may still 
be uncertain in the inter-agency relation- 
ships when his own activity and position 
are challenged. 


3. Development of Knowledge and Skills 
The fifth-quarter student should be de- 
veloping a clinical, dynamic view in his 
approach to the person and his environ- 
ment which is affecting the total direction 
of treatment and his handling of relation- 
ships. He is developing an awareness of 
such clinical entities as behavior disorders, 
neuroses, psychoses, character disorders, 
and so on, with knowledge of the meaning 
of such behavior. He needs this under- 


standing for the purpose of distinguishing 
gross pathology, of using psychiatric con- 
sultation more discriminately and effec- 
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tively, and of selecting an appropriate leve] 
of casework treatment; for example, with 
an adolescent client, with his simultaneous 
need for support, protection, and inde. 
pendence, or with the physically ill older 
person. Diagnostic thinking and prognosti- 
cation should be more closely allied to 
factual data regarding the situation. Treat- 
ment planning should be more specifically 
related to theoretical understanding, in- 
cluding the contribution of psychiatric, 
medical, or other consultation and col- 
laboration. He should continue to develop 
skill in helping the client to use concrete 
services as part of a total treatment plan, 

There should be a more technical empha- 
sis on the use of self in the treatment 
process throughout this quarter. The 
student should show a developing under- 
standing of transference and _ counter- 
transference, resistance, ambivalence, ego 
strengths, and defense mechanisms in his 
casework functioning. He should be be- 
ginning to realize that these are but the 
technical names for some of the dynamics 
of the relationships that he has been ex- 
periencing all along. 

Despite temporary periods of regression, 
the student can he expected to show in- 
creased development in eliciting and han- 
dling feelings and to deal with both 
negative and positive feeling with greater 
freedom. He should be using emotional 
material in the immediate situation, re- 
sponding more freely to the client’s associa- 
tions and pressures of the moment and of 
the past. His increased knowledge should 
now be more readily available to him and 
his ability to act with foresight should 
overtake his ability to act with hindsight. 

The fifth-quarter student should show 
greater skill in timing in both exploraticn 
and treatment. Early focusing in relation 
to a treatment plan and sustaining a treat- 
ment direction are mainly the responsibility 
of the student with some supervisory 
assistance interspersed. 

He should now be able to initiate new 
case contacts with some comfort and should 
be learning how to interview at intake. 
He can be expected to handle short-time 
contacts as well as to show increased ability 
in handling sustained relationships. 
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By the end of the fifth quarter, the stu- 
dent should have begun to develop facility 
in condensed and summary type of record- 
ing which retains the dynamic, diagnostic 
qualities of the full-length processed re- 
cording. He should have acquired the 
habit of writing summaries that include 
diagnostic, evaluatory, and treatment plan- 
ning material, on all his cases. The student 
should begin to feel more relaxed in ex- 
pressing his own point of view and activity 
in writing. 


4, Use of Supervision 

In this quarter there should be more 
generalization and integration of learning. 
There should now be more ability to apply 
principles in different situations as well as 
within a specific case. The student is ex- 
pected to become more comfortable, posi- 
tive, productive, and planful in his work 
with the supervisor and to continue to use 
other sources of learning, such as staff con- 
ferences, contacts with other professional 
personnel, and professional literature with 
growing independence. He should show 
more self-direction in his work and greater 
self-criticism. He can be expected to 
evaluate his services to clients with some 
degree of objectivity and to be aware of 
his own needs as well as the needs of the 
agency. He may have some conflict in 
using supervision at this stage as he 
struggles with his doubts about what his 
clients can gain and what he can really do 
to help them, but he should be able to par- 
ticipate actively and responsibly in confer- 
ence and follow through in case activity. 
His learning problems should continue to 
be clarified with the supervisor and the 
student is expected to take more responsi- 
bility for presentation of new ones as they 
arise. He should be able to accept criticism 
and praise as concomitants of a shared 
learning experience. 


Criteria for Sixth Quarter 


1. Capacity for Professional Development 
The sixth quarter is the end of the 
training experience for the student, from 
which he should be ready to move out to 
a full-time paid position. There may be 
individual reactions to completing train- 


ing, with more or less readiness to leave 
the student role, but this period should be 
one of greater all-round integration and 
sureness. 

The student’s own personality is more 
apparent in his way of working as he moves 
into a more independent type of function- 
ing. Unique capacities in working with 
special groups of clients or problems be- 
come clearer along with fairly even ability 
to help a variety of people. For example, 
there is the student who has particular 
strengths in working with children, or with 
the aged; the student who shows special 
capacity for intensive and sustained rela- 
tionships; or the student who shows special 
imagination in the use of concrete services 
geared to a total treatment plan. Also, 
the student who shows special aptitude for 
the assimilation of administrative and com- 
munity relationship aspects of program is 
accredited for these skills as well as for 
skill in treatment. 

By the end of the second year, the student 
should have begun to establish a personal 
identification with the profession. He has 
integrated personal qualities and scientific 
knowledge into a real ability to help. His 
general philosophy of social work will be 
in a beginning stage until it matures 
through years of work experience. Some 
students will be moving, from an imitative 
and rigid identification with one point of 
view on the one hand or a state of con- 
fusion and immobilization on the other, to 
a tentative development of their own con- 
victions about a philosophy of social work. 
Conviction as to the validity of casework, 
identification with its aims and ways of 
working should be expected, although there 
may be wide variation and searching for 
answers to broad professional questions. 
With this conviction, the student should 
have a firm grasp of the totality and inter- 
relatedness of all areas of social work. 

The student should be moving toward 
making vocational plans, ready to make a 
transition to a job situation in which he 
has a sense of what is expected and what 
he can bring to an agency as well as areas 
in which continued help will be needed, 
and stability in facing any practical compro- 
mises that may have to be made. 
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2. Orientation and Capacity to Work within 
Agency Structure and Function 

By the sixth quarter the student should 
be able to take a leadership role in group 
discussion and to draw on his experience 
to illustrate his points. He is expected to 
operate in interprofessional relationships 
and use a consultant in a relaxed, sharing 
way. He should be able to use any adjunc- 
tive services of the agency appropriately, 
maintaining these relationships on his own 
initiative and handling them with skill. 
He may be expected to be systematic in a 
flexible, efficient, and responsible way. In 
summary, he should be ready to fit into an 
agency setting (for which he has prepared 
professionally) with a minimum of difficulty 
in his relationships to staff, policy, pro- 
cedures, and work routines and to assume 
his place as a professional caseworker and 
as a representative of his agency in the 
community. 


3. Development of Knowledge and Skills 

The graduating student should have 
achieved a more balanced integration of 
personal qualities, knowledge, and skills, 
increasing his ability to help others use and 
develop resources within themselves and to 
use resources within the agency and com- 
munity. By the sixth quarter, the student 
should show more ability to be helpful to 
clients of both sexes and various age groups 
as well as to assist people with different 
modes of adjustment. His identification 
with the agency should be strong and he 
should support the client’s use of it. He 
should base his approach on clearer diag- 
nostic understanding and on ability to 
make tentative predictions. He should 
have achieved much greater integration of 
diagnostic and treatment skills. At the end 
of the second year, he can be expected to 
have more ability to grasp the psychody- 
namic relationships of external and internal 
factors involved in the problem of his client 
and to see his role with greater conscious- 
ness and precision. 

In general, the base in theory should 
become a substantial part of the student’s 
equipment with progressively less detrac- 
tion from spontaneity in treatment. He 
should be able to encourage the expression 
of negative feeling where diagnostically in- 
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dicated, including hostility directed toward 
himself. He should recognize some ele. 
ments in the transference and counter. 
transference in his cases, and, with super- 
visory help, learn to guide his activity on 
the basis of this understanding. He should 
be able to help a client experience a rela- 
tionship as a way of handling other life 
experiences and be more able to help the 
client gain understanding about his prob- 
lem according to the client’s abilities, needs, 
and tempo. For example, he can be ex- 
pected to help a client gain some recog- 
nition of the connection between his re 
action of feeling rejected and becoming 
more aggressive and sullen toward the 
worker or his associates. He can be ex- 
pected to accept dependence and aggres- 
sion, understand and work with resistance 
and defense mechanisms, while building on 
ego strengths. He should understand more 
fully the principle of accepting dependency 
needs of a client before the latter feels free 
to use the relationship to see, accept, and 
rely on his own strengths. For example, 
in working with a psychotic patient, the 
student may need to prove his abiding 
interest in helping, regardless of the num- 
ber of ways in which his client tests his 
acceptance of him. This may lead to the 
client’s increased ability for self-mainte- 
nance or similar constructive activity. 

By the end of the second year, the stu- 
dent’s beginning contacts should show 
easier entry into a treatment relationship, 
with ability to recognize when he needs 
supervisory help. He should handle intake 
interviews with greater independence and 
ability. He should be able to work through 
closings or transfers in his cases, leaving the 
way open for further contacts as needed. 

His recordings should be more succinct, 
clear, and pointed. Diagnostic and evalu- 
atory summaries should be written en all 
his cases and should require little review 
by the supervisor. The student should par- 
ticipate more fully and be more self-critical 
in such review. Other types of material 
with which the student may be expected 
to be familiar through experience include 
recording of psychiatric or medical con- 
sultation, psychiatric team conferences, 
minutes of special meetings or conferences, 
summary for case presentation or consul- 
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tation. He can be expected to present, 
with some security and clarity, case ma- 
terial that is focused and raises significant 
questions for discussion before a group. 


4. Use of Supervision 

In this quarter the student may be ex- 

cted to have worked out and accepted 
within himself the authority of the super- 
visor in relation both to his practice and 
to his learning and, consequently, should 
relate to a supervisor more as a resource 
to expedite his learning. He should be 
able to evaluate his work with more 
objectivity, to vary his approach, and, 
where necessary, to seek supervisory help. 
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The student should have developed per- 
sonal and professional self-awareness to a 
degree that includes a sense of security in 
his strengths and a plan for meeting fur- 
ther professional needs. He now is ex- 
pected to use opportunities for learning 
more constructively and fully and to seek 
them out. His identification with the 
agency should now be operating to a great 
extent in his use of supervision and he 
should gear his learning to the agency's 
as well as to his personal needs. He can 
be expected to present his ideas about his 
learning with conviction while remaining 
sensitive to his need to refine his tech- 
niques, skills, and understanding. 


Psychological Components of Supervision 
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WHEN I FIRST LOOKED at my topic, my 
eye remained fixed on the word “compo- 
nents” and my thoughts drifted with some 
envy to the fields of chemistry and physics. 
There one can really take a substance and 
break it up into its component parts— 
measure, test, and observe the effects of each 
element. The idea stayed with me and 
finally, in order to free myself of it, I had 
to make some attempt to see whether, with 
the aid of scientific procedure, I could bring 
forth all the definable components of 
supervision. 

I decided to start by taking a slide sec- 
tion of any supervisor-counselor conference 
in a family agency, put the slide section 
under a microscope, and see what elements 
are brought together. The second step 
would be to try to examine the impact of 
these elements on each other and the re- 
sult of their interaction. I thought that 
a continuance of this approach should make 
it possible to examine the new product, test 
it for its stability, reliability, its known and 


potential uses, and above all, its value as a 
basis for future development. 

Here is what the first slide section re- 
vealed. There were four major bodies in 
any supervisor-counselor conference. They 
were: the client, the counselor, the super- 
visor, and the agency. I could see that there 
was constant movement going on in each 
of these major bodies, and it seemed that 
each had in itself many elements that were 
influencing one another. I realized that 
my microscope was too crude. I borrowed 
from the future, and put each of these 
major bodies under a very powerful psycho- 
logical lens. The factor that became im- 
mediately apparent was the degree of 
activity that could exist in so little space 
and within so brief a period of time. 

In order to see the four major bodies 
in action, I shall now review a case, and, 
in presentation of it, focus on the specific 
psychological reactions that the function of 
the family agency stimulates in the client, 
the counselor, and the supervisor. I am 
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not relating in this to the generic reactions 
produced by the helping situation itself, 
or the generic knowledge that any profes- 
sional in the field would need. 


The client in this case was a family of five, the 
parents and three children. Mr. B, a successful 
publisher, spent most of his free time away from 
the family. He entered into their lives only long 
enough to show that he was a person of charm, 
brilliance, and ability. As soon as anyone in the 
family wanted to involve Mr. B in anything be- 
yond a casual, social, intellectual relationship, he 
withdrew. This was true of him as a husband; it 
was true of him as a father. He constantly gave 
the members of his family a feeling that he was 
superior to them, and that he felt trapped by their 
pedestrian qualities and demands. 

Mrs. B, a former schoolteacher, was a dominating, 
precise woman who lived by definitions—this was 
the woman’s role, this the man’s role, and this the 
child’s role. She had spent a lifetime trying to 
regiment feeling and felt completely frustrated and 
unwanted by the world. 

The older daughter, 20, was a bright, extraordi- 
narily beautiful girl who used herself primarily to 
show others where they were wrong and inadequate. 

The younger daughter, 17, had an extremely 
good social sense and used people constantly to gain 
her ends. While she was sly and scheming, her 
pattern had not yet got her into trouble, and to 
the family she seemed successful and happy. 

The third child, a son of 15, was an unhappy, 
difficult boy who had started to truant from school, 
gamble, and spend his time with a tough, unedu- 
cated group of boys. 

The contact was initiated by Mrs. B. Mr. B 
had actually left the family on two previous occa- 
sions, and to Mrs. B it seemed that he was ready 
to leave again. Her request, however, was not for 
help with holding the family together. Her re- 
quest actually was for help in making Mr. B fit 
into her concept of a man’s role in the family. 

Mr. B came into contact as a favor to his wife 
and the agency, with the avowed purpose of prov- 
ing that nothing could change. 

At the outset each client’s behavior and what he 
said highlighted that part of his personality which 
created the problem for him in his relationships. 
This despite the fact that his conscious effort was 
to prove that this very part of him did not exist. 


We have here a man who for years had 
appeared successful to the world. He had 
a good education, was financially well estab- 
lished, was popular socially, and seemed to 
have an attractive, acceptable family. Only 
he knew that he was constantly telling him- 
self that he was a failure; that he gave little 
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of himself to anyone and was afraid to 
establish any close relationship. He kept 
alive a dream that he was meant for better 
things and that inside himself was a novel 
to be written. He was afraid that if he 
ever stopped, and accepted anything as a 
realistic expression of what he was, he 
would kill forever the chance to create, 
Intellectually he knew his pattern and its 
motivations. What he had yet to learn 
was the extent to which he was controlled 
by an old feeling that whatever he did was 
not good enough to gain his mother’s 
approval—an approval which, it seemed to 
Mr. B, a younger brother had won very 
lightly, just by virtue of the fact that he 
existed. 

Mrs. B brought to contact a great deal 
of intellectual insight, a sophisticated ease 
in discussing the fact that she had always 
felt rejected by her father, over-used as the 
oldest and strongest child by her mother, 
a fundamental distrust that anyone could 
really like her for the warm, sloppy, easy- 
going human part of herself which she 
spent so much time covering up and 
disciplining. 

Both of these people entered the mar- 
riage with the hope that it could heal the 
old inner hurt, but with a fear of investing 
anything real because underneath neither 
believed that one could trust anyone and 
win. 

They came to the agency after more 
than 20 years of marriage. Not only was 
every experience which each had had con- 
tained in his present feeling, but, more 
significant, his own distortion of his present 
experience. Such distortions grow out of 
the individual’s particular way of preserv- 
ing his attitudes and feeling, and his right 
to feel hurt and distrustful. It is these dis- 
tortions which he gives the counselor and 
which become the base for their work 
together. 

In addition to these two people, there was 
the unseen client—the family as a whole. 
For each family unit has a personality that 
evolves out of the interaction of all of its 
members, and each member holds to this 
personality with an iron grip. The family 
agency has a basic responsibility to this 
unseen client, for as any member of a 
family group changes within himself and 
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in his demands on the others, the family 
gestalt is shifted and the balance may be 
shifted. And for the family agency there 
is the obligation to strengthen the construc- 
tive values in the family and to enable each 
member to make a more positive contribu- 
tion to the whole, rather than to rescue 
one, perhaps, at the expense of another. 

Thus far, in examining the needs of the 
client, we have placed on the counselor a 
responsibility for: 

1. A generic knowledge of personality develop- 


ment 
2. A responsibility for sensitivity to the indi- 


vidual problem which each client in the contact 
brings, and the use which each wishes to make of 
the contact as it affects himself and the family unit 

3. A responsibility for understanding family rela- 
tionships and the roles that need to be carried 
within the family unit 

4. A responsibility for an awareness of the impact 
of the individual members of the family on each 
other as they live out their efforts to meet their 
own needs and carry these roles. 


Let us now turn the microscope on the 
counselor in this case and see what he 
brings to this relationship. He has a pro- 
fessional body of knowledge which enables 
him to know what the client means by his 
words and behavior, what his feelings are, 
and a good deal about the development of 
his personality. He knows, further, the 
process through which people change in 
their relationships, and, since he has had 
three years of experience, he has been in- 
strumental in helping many clients. 

The counselor was an alert, alive, young 
man who constantly sought new worlds to 
conquer. He had very high standards for 
his performance and, whenever there was a 
general case discussion in the office, you 
could see him reacting to every positive con- 
tribution a staff member made with— 
“Could I have thought of that; could I 
have done it?” 

He cared about helping his clients, and 
demanded a good deal of time from other 
staff members in retelling his interviews or 
in sharing with them a client’s response to 
him. His gentleness and apparent interest 
in what others were doing made him ac- 
ceptable despite the unfair share of time 
he took in any group. His needs, on the 
surface, were to be appreciated, wanted, 
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and looked up to. For this he was willing 
to invest time and energy in becoming bet- 
ter informed than anyone in the group, to 
risk putting forth his opinions, and to take 
a chance on a new approach. While any 
day in the week he could become involved 
in a discussion of how able he was and 
how he could do the job as well as anyone 
with his experience, at the time of formal 
evaluations, while putting up a front, he 
manifested fear and irritation with the fact 
that anyone had the right to evaluate him. 

Recently, supervision of this counselor 
had been focused on helping him in his 
understanding of family interactions and 
the impact of the behavior and feeling of 
each member on the other. He was sound 
theoretically, but his use of his knowledge 
was awkward and fumbling when dealing 
with the influence of one member of a 
family on another, or in working with the 
role that each member of a family carried. 
It was obvious that he was anxious when 
working with clients on this aspect of their 
problem, and that he resorted to helping 
the client attain an intellectual awareness 
of the meaning of family interrelationships. 
He denied any feeling within himself about 
family roles, but tried to have the content 
of supervision focus on the understanding 
of the individual client and a general dis- 
cussion of process. 

This characterizes a problem for super- 
vision which extends beyond the transfer 
of knowledge and the teaching of skill, and 
highlights the extent to which the per- 
sonality of the counselor is available for 
the integration of these two factors. The 
responsibility for supervision can be car- 
ried only if the supervisor has a basic 
knowledge of the learning process, the 
sensitivity and skill inherent in knowing 
when the counselor’s needs are for addi- 
tional knowledge, and when they indicate 
that his learning must be through his per- 
sonal development. If the latter, the super- 
visor must be able to differentiate the kind 
of personal development for which responsi- 
bility can be taken within the supervisory 
process, and when the problem moves out 
of the sphere of supervision. 

We now return to our slide section 
and observe our third major body—the 
supervisor. 
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She was a capable, imaginative profes- 
sional person whose standards were high. 
She was able to individualize her approach 
and her defined expectations according to 
the needs and ability of the specific coun- 
selor. Her primary interest in her job was 
in developing mature counselors through 
enabling them to attain a spontaneous use 
of their knowledge and personality. While 
she was very giving and extremely helpful, 
her staff members always felt guilty if they 
had not met her standards. While she 
focused the conference on the needs of the 
client, she subtly gave her counselors a 
feeling that they had let her down, as well 
as the client, when the client failed to re- 
ceive the maximum help. The supervisor 
was very keen diagnostically but, more than 
that, had an enviable ability to make alive 
for the counselor the client’s feelings and 
motivations. With the freedom from the 
client’s direct pressure, which the super- 
visor has, she was able to make conferences 
stimulating, rich, and creative. There were 
many times, however, when a counselor left 
a supervisory conference feeling frustrated 
and uneasy. 

This supervisor knew counseling well; 
she was an able supervisor but she also 
had a mission. She really believed, inside 
herself, that every client could be helped 
to change—if only the right understanding 
and approach were brought together. 
While her words acknowledged that each 
person really determines this for himself, 
her feeling was that the counselor could 
determine it for the client. The end goal 
of her mission was to ensure a healthy emo- 
tional environment for all the children in 
each family. 

All these personalities observed in our 
slide section—the client, counselor, and 
supervisor—come together as a result of the 
agency’s function and structure. The 
agency states its purpose and its ability to 
help with family problems. It carries, for 
the client, society’s standard of good family 
living; the possibility of measuring him as 
an individual and a parent by some un- 
known yardstick; and for the very fearful 
client, a power, with which the agency is 
invested, of saying you are good or you are 
bad. To the counselor, the agency gives the 
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opportunity of using his training and 
knowledge helpfully for another person, 
and provides, through individual super. 
vision and group training, opportunity for 
continuous development of skill and 
knowledge. In return, the agency estab. 
lishes criteria for evaluating performance, 
and retains the right to say whether a 
counselor’s way of working does or does 
not meet the agency’s standard for its 
clients. 

To the supervisor, the agency delegates 
the responsibility for helping the counselor 
attain the knowledge, the skill, and the use 
of himself which will ensure the client's 
receiving the maximum help. In order 
to attain this, the supervisor needs to help 
the counselor so integrate his knowledge 
and personality that the counselor, in the 
contact with the client, is free to respond 
to what is unique in this client’s personality 
and use creatively what he knows of process. 

The agency’s administrative responsibility 
in the training of the supervisor in this 
case included the problem of helping her 
to achieve a balance between all that she 
had learned and could herself do in prac- 
tice, and the pace at which she taught and 
expected evidence from the counselor of his 
growth. 

The agency’s administration plus the 
total supervisory group carry a responsi- 
bility for formalizing the agency’s experi- 
ence in family counseling and supervision, 
so that it can be tested, first, against the 
results achieved with clients, and, second, 
against the experience of other agencies. 
Then, if valid, the agency’s findings can 
be added to the field’s total knowledge. 
The responsibility of the agency’s adminis 
tration in developing its supervisors is a 
continuing process concerned with the 
supervisor-counselor relationship as it is re- 
flected in client movement. Administra- 
tion, supervision, and counseling together 
create what might be called the discipline 
of the agency for the service of the client. 

In the setting of the family counseling 
agency, all this is directed toward a dynamic 
understanding of the client for his own 
development, for the impact of his per 
sonality on the family, and for the impact 
of the family on him. The purpose of this 
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is to help the client realize his own poten- 
tials for coping with his inner stresses and 
the external reality in a more mature, re- 
sponsible way and thereby make his best 
contribution to the family unit. 

We have established, through a series of 
observations, the multitude of facts and feel- 
ings that are brought together and set in 
motion by the agency’s function, the client’s 
reactions, the counselor’s role, and the 
supervisory process. Our concern here is 
with the facts and feelings that are stimu- 
lated by family counseling and therefore 
become specifics of the supervisory process 
in a family counseling agency. For the 
client, some of the specific feelings stimu- 
lated by coming for family counseling are: 


1. The inner stress produced by working with a 
current problem which usually has so many of its 
roots in past relationships 

2. His negative and positive feelings about taking 
help that is not focused solely on his problem, but 
help that also involves contact with another mem- 
ber of a family, and, further, is concerned with the 
family unit as a whole 

3. The power, which contact magnifies, of an- 
other member of the family having almost equal 
control in determining whether the problem shall 
be resolved 

4. The extent to which each day’s activities show 
whether any change is taking place in his rela- 
tionships in the real world as a result of his con- 
tact with the agency 

5. The feelings aroused by examining his role 
in the family and determining the extent to which 
he did or did not meet his own standard for carry- 
ing that role. 


We are next concerned with the feelings 
stimulated in the counselor by the family 
counseling function. 

While it is true that helping in any 
function allows for all kinds of counselor 
identification and projection onto the 
client, working with the family constella- 
tion acts like a magnet in bringing out the 
counselor’s unresolved conflicts and rela- 
tionships in which he has not settled his 
own role. Practically all of us grew up in 
families and were subject to the same in- 
terruptions to growth which create prob- 
lems for our clients. All of us have con- 
scious and unconscious definitions of the 
role of various members of the family, and 
an experience, resolved or unresolved, 
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about which family member carries the 
most power for good or evil. Intellectu- 
ally, we know that each family unit needs to 
find its own balance and its own internal 
distribution of what the mother’s role is, the 
father’s role, the kinds of freedom and 
limits for the child, which will provide it 
with a real opportunity for mature growth, 
The counselor needs so to integrate the 
cultural standards for family life, his own 
feelings about family roles, and his pro- 
fessional knowledge, that he is really free 
in contact with each member of the family 
to let the client’s needs dominate the con- 
tact, while the counselor symbolizes for 
the client the balance to be attained. 

The agency's function and knowledge, 
the client’s reaction to the substance and 
process of contact, and the counselor’s inte- 
gration of his knowledge and personality 
determine the supervisory content and 
method. 

Supervision of a trained counselor as- 
sumes a professional background and an 
integration of the self which are used as the 
bases for further learning. The agency 
defines the kind of developing skill which it 
expects with each year of additional prac- 
tice. In the family agency specific emphasis 
is placed on an. understanding of the roles 
within the family unit; ability to know and 
work with family interrelationships; the 
capacity to work with two or more clients in 
the same family at different tempos accord- 
ing to their individual personality and 
needs while keeping the family unit as the 
central focus. The supervisor, using his 
own knowledge, the agency experience, the 
specific content to be taught, and the coun- 
selor’s actual performance, determines whiat 
he sees as the next steps in teaching. These 
may be in a deeper understanding of family 
roles and balance; in learning to make 
appropriate connections between what the 
client brings of his reality experiences and 
the psychological significance of these in 
defining the meaning of counselor-client 
relationship; or the supervisor’s evaluation 
may indicate that the help needs to be 
directed toward that part of the personal 
development of the counselor which falls 
within supervisory responsibility. _What- 
ever the supervisor’s conclusions, super- 
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vision can be a learning experience for the 
counselor only if there is a mutuality of 
purpose and if the supervisor is able to 
help the counselor arrive at the need for 
further development. 

It may well be that a supervisor has to 
try many approaches in helping a counselor 
see the need for further understanding and 
learning. It may be that the counselor 
himself brings the problem or some aware- 
ness that his knowledge and skill now feel 
too limited to him. Whether the next step 
is defined by the counselor’s awareness, the 
supervisor's greater knowledge and skill, or 
the supervisor’s use of authority in deciding 
that helpfulness for the client rests in 
change in the counselor, the supervisor’s 
method needs to be clearly focused on help 
to the counselor and free of his own pres- 
sures and drives. With a clear concept of 
what he is teaching and why, the super- 
visor is free to help the counselor attain 
this additional understanding from the 
counselor’s own client contacts, from his 
own life experience, from literature, or by 
helping the counselor put together his ex- 
perience with a number of clients. If all 
the supervisor’s efforts meet with “Yes, I 
see,” but there is no change in the coun- 
selor’s understanding as he tries to help the 
next client; or if the supervisor’s efforts 
meet only with “You don’t understand,” 
but the counselor brings nothing that will 
help the supervisor understand; then there 
needs to be a shift in emphasis—away from 
teaching to determining the personal com- 
ponent that is creating a block for the 
counselor. 

As an illustration, let us return to the 
counselor and the case cited above. The 
counselor came to conference after having 
submitted for discussion his first three inter- 
views with Mrs. B and his first with Mr. B. 


He had presented the material for a gen- 


eral discussion of his beginning contact. 
He had no specific question. The material 
revealed that he was comfortable in under- 
standing and relating to Mrs. B. The 
counselor was at ease in using his under- 
standing of her to move slowly, despite her 
intellectual insight, and in using the first 
three interviews just to help her see that 
despite the criteria she had set up, those 
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standards were her demands on herself and 
in no way represented the agency’s or 
society’s standards for sound family life, 
The counselor had skilfully selected the 
time for introducing the need to see Mr. B, 
and had helped Mrs. B shift a little in her 
need to use the introduction to the agency 
punitively with Mr. B. 

The counselor’s interview with Mr. B 
consisted primarily of a man-to-man state. 
ment on Mr. B’s part that his patterns were 
fixed; he did what he could in relation to 
the family, he knew he was not any great 
shakes as a husband or father, he would 
come in if the counselor and his wife 
wanted him to, he took responsibility for 
payment of fee—and that was that. Mr. 
B’s forthrightness, his charm, and his teas- 
ing quality would have defied the skill of a 
more experienced counselor had he been 
attempting to involve him in contact. What 
struck the supervisor was that here was a 
complete acceptance by the counselor of 
the fixed quality of the status quo; a kind 
of personal pleasure with Mr. B's person- 
ality and manner crept through the coun- 
selor’s recording. 

At the beginning of the conference the 
counselor made some very astute observa- 
tions about Mrs. B, finishing with the fact 
that Mrs. B had tried to build a house by 
just putting blocks together, and the extent 
to which she was afraid to try mixing some 
cement to hold them. In the glow of his 
and the supervisor’s approval, the confer- 
ence continued with how he hoped to use 
her superficial acceptance of the agency's 
structure—one interview a week, fee, in- 
volvement of her husband—to show her the 
meaning of her superficial acceptance of 
everything logical and her denial of her 
own feeling. The counselor could see a 
few spots in his previous contact where he 
could have used her reaction to him and 
could possibly have got a little more reac- 
tion from her. 

The supervisor finally said, “You plan 
a lot of changes for Mrs. B. Where is 
Mr. B in this?” ‘The counselor used all 
his theoretical knowledge so to diagnose 
and interpret Mr. B’s personality and be- 
havior as to result in a psychological white- 
wash, and an acceptance of the status quo. 
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The counselor’s complete removal of him- 
self from his professional responsibility and 
capacity was something the supervisor had 
never seen happen before, nor did she at 
first know its precipitating forces. She tried 
to bring to light Mr. B's non-giving quali- 
ties and the pain his pattern could be pro- 
ducing for him. She made some effort to 
get at this through a discussion of the man’s 
personality, through comparing him to 
other clients the counselor had known, 
through picking up his behavior in the 
interview—all to no avail. Mr. B remained 
for the counselor a nice guy up against a 
too dominating, compulsive woman. 

By then, sensing that the counselor 
needed to keep his concept of this man 
intact and that the feeling here ran very 
deep, the supervisor stopped the discussion 
of the man in relation to his wife, and asked 
the counselor what he thought the children 
got from their father. The reply was, 
“What a break for the kids—a well-edu- 
cated father who can discuss world events 
with them, who can open up all sorts of 
social and professional doors.” 

The supervisor did not need to ask how 
deprived and held back this counselor felt 
by what was apparently his own poor cul- 
tural, social, and financial background. 
But as things stood, this counselor could 
never help Mr. B change since he repre- 
sented such an “ideal” to him. And the 
counselor’s capacity to relate helpfully to 
Mr. B was not going to come from any 
additional understanding that children 
mature via a human relationship rather 
than through an abstract discussion of 
world events. The counselor not only 
knew the concept; he had used it well with 
mothers in other situations. The super- 
visor suddenly remembered a few cases in 
which this counselor’s help to fathers 
and husbands had been awkward, and 
the fact that she had charged this to his 
inexperience. 

The counselor suddenly came out with, 
“Look, you always catch me in my con- 
tacts with fathers. I tell you as a man I 
know what I am talking about. Men are 
different and they do not give in the same 
way or represent the same thing to a child 
as a mother.” ‘The supervisor agreed that 
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he knew more about men than she did, 
and that, further, she knew that the giving 
was different in quality, time, and purpose. 
She stated then that she seemed to have hurt 
the counselor, not because of some pro- 
fessional difference but in a more total, 
personal way. She was sorry; she really did 
not know what she had touched off. “Noth- 
ing,” replied the worker—and the confer- 
ence was obviously ended. 

The counselor’s behavior in the office 
the next few days was overly aggressive in 
his expressions of warmth to the rest of the 
staff, in his being the hail-fellow-well-met, 
in his outdoing himself, in being bright on 
any subject. He practically took over the 
staff meeting in giving approval to every- 
one’s contributions, in contributing heavily 
himself, and in trying to direct all the dis- 
cussion toward theoretical concepts. 

After the staff meeting the supervisor 
asked him to make some special time to see 
her and he came in. She said she thought 
he was troubled by their last conference. 
He denied this and said that as a matter 
of fact he was feeling better about himself 
than he had in a long time. He was surer 
of himself in interviews, the staff seemed 
more responsive to him, and certainly he 
had made some significant contributions to 
the meeting that morning. The supervisor 
quietly said, “You seem to be driven to 
prove something—I do not know what or 
to whom. If I can help, I would like to.” 

A few days later the counselor came in 
at his regular conference time. His own 
plan was for discussion of some cases in 
which he was obviously at ease and did 
not require any specific supervisory help. 

The supervisor asked whether he had 
seen the B’s again. Yes, he had. Mr. B 
had been late so they had not had much 
time together. The counselor quickly 
added that Mr. B had been at an important 
publishers’ conference and could not get 
away. The supervisor asked why the coun- 
selor thought that he needed to be defen- 
sive for Mr. B. The supervisor thought 
this client was a nice human being; her 
concern in trying to get clearer about his 
behavior and motivations was in order to 
see whether he could be helped in relation 
to the family problem. The counselor fol- 
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lowed with, “But Mr. B has to be right.” 
In the supervisor’s pursuit of the “has to,” 
the counselor finally came out with, “You 
were right about my being troubled but 
you were right for the wrong reasons.” 
Then a slow, halting, sad statement from 
the counselor. Mr. B, as a personality, 
represented attributes that the counselor 
had always wished to attain—he was genial, 
bright, not too involved with people, 
quickly responsive, and so on. This was 
the exact antithesis of what the counselor 
had known in his own father, who was 
a plodding, not too imaginative kind of 
person whom one was not particularly 
proud to introduce to one’s friends. He 
knew he did not want to be a father like 
his own father, and now question was 
being raised as to the value of Mr. B. The 
supervisor asked why the counselor had to 
be like either one. Did he so distrust what 
he could be like in his own right? 

This naturally moved into the next phase 
of the counselor’s supervision and what 
stood between him and the kind of inte- 
gration which leads to a skilful use of 
knowledge. An honest, sincere use of him- 
self and giving of himself to his client 
contacts was needed, as against the fear 
about himself which produced a lack of 
real involvement with other people. As it 
happened in this situation, this degree of 
facing his problem was sufficient for him 
to achieve the degree of self-awareness, and 
therefore self-control, that was required for 
further professional development. 

In any function in casework, this feeling 
about oneself based on very early experi- 
ences can constitute a block. But in family 
casework, where the service rests so com- 
pletely on the relationship, there is little 
room for a relationship controlled by the 
kinds of personal fantasies and prejudices 
which are beyond the counselor’s aware- 
ness. This is not to say that counselors 
need to be a superhuman group with no 
personal needs or biases, any more than one 
would want to eliminate the dreams and 
ambitions that make for progress in the 
field. What we do know is that there must 
be the kind of awareness of these feelings 
and needs which both allows a counselor to 
be cautious and which tests the possibility 
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of their resolution through experience, job 
development, and the kind of supervision 
which brings this into awareness for him. 

Another specific psychological component 
of supervision in the family agency evolves 
from the frequent need of the counselor 
to relate to at least two members of the 
family at the same time, and to carry the 
pressure of each to win the counselor as a 
person completely identified wwh him. The 
counselor may be used as a parent substi- 
tute as the client works out some residual 
feeling about his relationships in his paren- 
tal home which is being projected onto his 
new relationships. The projections of the 
clients frequently sound more nearly like 
the conflict of siblings than of mature mar- 
ried people as each partner brings to bear 
his feelings of being rejected, overly ac- 
cepted, jealousy, competitiveness, or with- 
drawal. The natural concomitant of this 
is a tendency on the counselor’s part to 
overidentify with one, to feel torn apart 
by both, to project the responsibility for 
the problem on the refusal of one to move, 
and so on. 

As human beings, all of us find certain 
patterns in other people acceptable, and 
others that seem to violate everything we 
feel right and fair. In a contact with a 
single client it is comparatively simple to 
remain free of personal judgment and to 
maintain a consistent awareness of how the 
client developed as he did. There is a freer 
identification with the client, and at the 
same time a clearer awareness of where one’s 
difference from the client needs to be as- 
serted psychologically as well as in rela- 
tion to concrete facts. 

In working with two clients in the one 
case, each of whom will move differently, at 
a different tempo, and via his own unique 
way of relating, there is always the risk of 
letting a client prove the rightness of the 
very feeling that created his problem. 
Where one client openly competes with an- 
other for the counselor’s approval, or can 
articulate his feelings in response to the 
counselor’s awareness of them, the reaction 
can be used for help and for movement. 
Where, however, the counselor is unaware 
of his overidentification with one of the 
partners and the client buries his hurt, the 
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counseling experience becomes an aid to 
perpetuating the problem and proving to 
the client that there is no one who can 
understand him. 

The goal of supervision in family counsel- 
ing becomes, then, helping the counselor at- 
tain the knowledge and freedom that en- 
able him to work with the family as it exists, 
with its own psychology and its objective re- 
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ality, toward attaining a more stable, pro- 
ductive family unit. 

Supervision is leadership. It is not a 
formula. It is a science in the making. It 
synthesizes all that has been learned from 
counseling practice with its own responsi- 
bility for appraising, directing, developing, 
and, finally, inspiring. In this respect su- 
pervision is an integral part of the helping 
process. 


Educational Components of Supervision 
In a Family Agency 


Norma D. Levine 


Mrs. Levine is Assistant Executive, Jewish Family and Community Service, Chicago, Illinois. 
Her paper was given at a session of the Family Service Association of America, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., April, 1950. 


A CURSORY HISTORICAL REVIEW Of casework 
supervision reveals a spiraling develop- 
ment, related to developments in casework 
practice. During the years of “friendly 
visiting,” when we did things for our clients 
and “persuaded” them toward better ways 
of life, with little understanding of indi- 
vidualized differences and needs, casework- 
ers were told the rules and shown how to 
do the job. When casework was “passive” 
and we were trying, self-consciously and 
awkwardly, to understand our own be- 
havior and reactions, as well as those of our 
clients, ‘““What do you think?” was the per- 
vasive and sometimes exclusive supervisory 
content and method. The caseworker who 
came to learn found that knowledge was 
expected to reside in him. In the past two 
decades discussion of supervision as an edu- 
cational process (particularly related to stu- 
dents) is found in the professional litera- 
ture! Today we are ready to re-examine, 
in the light of our present practice, what 
we teach and how we teach it—the content 
and method of casework supervision in a 
family agency. 

I am approaching the content and 
method of supervision separately. This 
separation of what and how is for purposes 
of discussion, for a better understanding of 
each, so they may be reintegrated for more 


effective use in practice. In practice, con- 
tent without sound pedagogical method 
misses the heart of our educational problem; 
our teaching must be geared to help the 
caseworker truly integrate his knowledge, 
so that it may be used in helping a troubled 
person move toward a solution of his dif- 
ficulties. On the other hand, concentration 
on method apart from content is theoretical 
and not related to the purpose of social 
work. 


The Content 

In the supervisor’s educational task, the 
subject matter—the content—emerges from 
casework practice. What does a caseworker 
need to know in order to help another 


1 Supervision, Philosophy and Method (reprinted 
from The Family, 1929-1935), Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York; Virginia P. Robin- 
son, Supervision in Social Case Work, University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1936; Virginia P. Robinson, “Educational Processes 
in Supervision and Class Instruction,” paper pre- 
sented at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, N. J., 1936; Virginia P. Rob- 
inson, The Dynamics of Supervision Under Func- 
tional Control, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949; Teaching Social Case Work 
(reprinted from The Family, 1939-1940), Family 
Service Association of America, New York; Bertha 
C. Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in the Practice 
of Social Work, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
1942; Yonata Feldman, “The Teaching Aspect of 
Casework Supervision,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4 (1950), p. 156. 
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human being meet or adapt his psycholog- 
ical and social needs in a given social and 
cultural setting? The curricula of the 
schools of social work reflect the broad 
basic content necessary as preparation for 
practice. Reports of the Basic Curriculum 
Committee of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work ? and recent papers 
on “Professional Training” in the Anni- 
versary Papers of the New York School of 
Social Work and the Community Service 
Society of New York ? demonstrate the con- 
tinuing adaptation, enrichment, and change 
in this basic content—change necessitated 
by the refinement and enrichment of knowl- 
edge both in social work and in related 
disciplines. Adaptation in basic content is 
inevitable in a profession closely related to 
a changing society in which fundamental 
values are constantly being modified and 
reshaped. Much that the social worker 
learned in his formal professional educa- 
tion must, therefore, be re-evaluated and 
reintegrated as he tests his knowledge in 
practice and learns new knowledge. 

In order to identify what the caseworker 
must know and what the supervisor must, 
therefore, be prepared to teach, I have used, 
as a guide, practice as I know it in our 
agency, and the Guide for Evaluation of 
Caseworkers in process of preparation,‘ as 
well as other sources. 

Whether special content is necessary for 
practice in a family agency is a pertinent 
question which needs further exploration. 
It is generally agreed that the family agency 
has as its purpose the preservation and 
strengthening of family life. Its purpose is 
achieved primarily through casework with 
individuals faced with problems arising out 
of disturbances experienced, currently or 
in the past, within one or more of the re- 
lationships of family life. ‘These disturb- 
ances may be reactive to extra-personal fac- 
tors, such as unemployment, illness, or racial 


2 Reports of Committee on Basic Curriculum, 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
New York. 

8 “Professional Training,” Social Work as Human 
Relations, Anniversary Papers of the New York 
School of Social Work and the Community Service 
Society of New York, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1949, p. 93- 

4 Guide for Evaluation of Caseworkers, Report of 
Personnel Committee, Family Service Association 
of America, New York (in preparation) . 
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or other discrimination, as well as inter- 
personal relationships. In its very purpose, 
then, the family agency requires of its case- 
workers an understanding of family pat- 
terns; of what is involved in the balance of 
relationships between husband and wife, 
mother and child, father and child, children 
to each other, and how each set of relation- 
ships dynamically affects and is reactive to 
the others. Our focus on the family grows 
out of conviction that it is the key unit of 
society and that a healthy family is the 
best milieu for the development of mature, 
happy, productive human beings, ready to 
live fully and constructively. This knowl- 
edge is basic to all social work, but family 
agencies have the special task of preserving, 
building, nurturing, and preventing break- 
down of what is healthy in the family. This 
requires a special knowledge of and con- 
cern with the shifts and balances, the action 
and reaction of each member of the family 
in relation to the others, as well as respon- 
sibility to gauge the effect on family balance 
of what the caseworker may do. Its very 
purpose requires the family agency to ex- 
plore and understand the variety of requests 
and variety of human needs expressed and 
manifested by the individuals and families 
who apply to it. This, as I see it, is “special” 
to the family agency and precludes cate- 
gorical exclusion of cases at intake. 

The realization of the educational pur- 
pose of supervision rests, to a great extent, 
on the clarity with which the agency’s pur- 
pose, philosophy, and methodology are de- 
fined. The supervisor’s conviction, clarity, 
and integrity about this are demonstrated 
in his practice—his disciplined use of him- 
self in the supervisory relationship and the 
casework content and method he teaches. 

In a diagnostically oriented family agency, 
casework treatment rests on a diagnostic 
process. This implies an orderly approach 
to a case and responsibility for covering 
particular areas of investigation. In prac- 
tice, the investigation always proceeds from 
the client’s present request and his present 
maladaptation as he sees and feels it; it is 
to the person and his unexpressed, as well 
as his expressed, needs that the caseworker 
constantly relates. The diagnostic process 
rests on several basic principles. For ex- 
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ample, we assume that present behavior is 
related to the past, that is, that causality 
exists. In order to have an adequate basis 
for understanding and evaluating cause and 
effect relationships in personal growth, the 
caseworker must have refined, applicable 
knowledge of the psychobiological nature 
of life, of the dynamics of personality de- 
velopment and its aberrations, of the emo- 
tional life patterns of the child in his family 
relationships, and of the personality struc- 
ture; that is, the id, the ego, and the super- 
ego, and their functions. Of particular im- 
portance is knowledge that makes possible 
the identification of ego strengths and de- 
fenses as part of the adaptive mechanism of 
the personality. Deviations in adaptation— 
problems—are understood in relation to the 
environment and to the vicissitudes in so- 
cial, emotional, and biological development. 
Diagnosis considers both psychological and 
social factors; either viewed alone lacks 
validity. Since both the environment and 
the personality and the interaction between 
them are part of the problem, information 
about general patterns in each is essential, 
so that the unique personality in its unique 
situation may be individualized and under- 
stood. This requires knowledge of the 
social scene, of the dynamics of family liv- 
ing, of cultural and religious factors, as 
well as of normal and deviant behavior 
(psychiatric classifications). Perhaps, above 
all, the caseworker must know that behavior 
has multiple causes and that clearcut ex- 
planation of cause and effect is a rarity, but 
that a psychosocial diagnostic formulation, 
constantly tested and corrected, is essential. 

The diagnostic formulation, including an 
appraisal of the client’s current function- 
ing, his psychosocial development and 
needs, his accessibility to help and appraisal 
of the family equilibrium, plus availability 
of resources, determines next steps. To 
make this determination, the caseworker 
must know the family agency’s total pro- 
gram, its services, policies, and procedures. 
He must also know the principles of inter- 
viewing and recording, both of which he 
has needed and used from his first meeting 
with the client. He must know how to 
sense feelings and attitudes, and must 
understand the fundamentals of relation- 
ship. For those situations that require 
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help outside the resources of the family 
agency, efforts are made—through inter- 
agency or interprofessional collaboration— 
to help the client meet his needs. This 
requires specific knowledge of community 
resources and of inter-agency relationships 
and procedures. In situations in which 
the help needed is within the services of 
the family agency, differential diagnostic 
formulation leads to differential treatment. 
This requires knowledge of treatment pro- 
cedures and techniques. Only recently has 
the field begun to explore the treatment 
range of casework. Noteworthy contribu- 
tions have been made by Lucille Austin in 
an article and by Florence Hollis in the 
section on “Range of Casework Treat- 
ment” in her recent book. In family 
agencies today the treatment of personal 
and family relationships falls generally into 
two classifications: (1) treatment used pri- 
marily for the purpose of giving emotional 
support to the client’s ego, and (2) treat- 
ment used primarily for the purpose of 
achieving a change in the ego by develop- 
ing the client’s insight into his difficulties 
and by increasing the ability of the ego to 
deal with them through the emotional ex- 
perience in the transference situation. This 
requires of the caseworker additional 
understanding of the unconscious and its 
manifestations in projected forms and of 
the transference phenomenon, its mani- 
festations and management. 


The Method 


No caseworker who has completed his 
formal professional education, reads the 
professional literature, and is employed in 
an agency, especially one that utilizes group 
supervision, needs to be or should be 
taught the entirety of content by the super- 
visor, but it is essential that the supervisor 
know and continue to learn the content 
necessary for the practice of casework, since 
he carries responsibility for teaching it as 
gaps in the worker’s knowledge are re- 
vealed. For the supervisor, however, addi- 
tional knowledge and skill are required. 

5Lucille N. Austin, “Trends in Differential 
Treatment in Casework,” JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASE- 
work, Vol. XXIX, No. 6 (1948), p. 203. 


6 Florence Hollis, Women in Marital Conflict, 
Family Service Association of America, New York, 


1949. 
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This has to do with how to supervise; how 
to help another person develop increasing 
professional competence in practice. I be- 
lieve there are differentials in the how of 
supervision, and that determination of the 
differential supervisory method and _ tech- 
nique rests on a differential educational 
diagnosis of the worker, arrived at with the 
worker’s participation whenever possible. 
Broadly, the educational diagnosis is to 
ascertain what the particular caseworker 
needs to learn to enhance and enrich his 
practice, and how he can best learn it. 

This diagnostic procedure involves four 
areas of professional inquiry. The order 
in which these areas of inquiry are pre- 
sented has no significance. All of them 
should be explored so that they may be 
understood in relation to each other. 

1. Familiarity with and evaluation of 
the caseworker’s present performance in 
relation to agency standards, both quali- 
tative and quantitative. This requires the 
supervisor to be familiar with all the work- 
er’s professional responsibilities in the 
agency, and to know the worker's cases 
in the light of both the caseworker’s prac- 
tice and the needs of his clients. It also 
requires knowledge of agency standards, as 
well as of standards in the field. This 
appraisal will reveal what the caseworker 
needs to learn in content, skill, and organ- 
ization of work in order to meet his present 
responsibilities in the agency. 

2. Knowledge and understanding of the 
caseworker’s learning patterns. How has 
he learned in the past, in his formal pro- 
fessional education, and in his use of case- 
work supervision in the work situation? 
Helpful in ascertaining this are reports 
from the professional school, past evalu- 
ations, and the caseworker’s awareness of 
his own learning needs and patterns. The 
supervisor must understand this material in 
the light of knowledge of variations in 
human development and behavior, and of 
the learning process; that is, the biological 
and personal roots of all learning and its 
adherence to universal psychological laws, 
as well as of stages of professional develop- 
ment and certain basic educational prin- 
ciples, which I shall discuss more fully later. 

3. Observation and understanding of 
how the worker relates currently to oppor- 
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tunities for learning other than individual 
supervision in the agency. In agency com- 
mittees, seminars, district meetings, and the 
like, is he stimulated by new ideas, or does 
he shy away from new knowledge and seem 
to need to preserve the status quo? Does 
he participate freely with colleagues and 
relate to the joint thinking, or is his energy 
focused on himself and the reaction of 
others to his contribution? If the latter, 
how does it express itself? Does he with- 
draw, is he hostilely critical of other learn- 
ers, or is he insistently repetitive? Does he 
seem related to the purpose of the par- 
ticular group and are his contributions ap- 
propriate? How do others in the group 
react to him? Do they integrate his con- 
tributions, or do they ignore or overvalue 
them? Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions will give the supervisor important 
clues to where the worker is in his profes- 
sional development, his learning patterns, 
and whether currently he is in a stage of 
actively reaching out for new knowledge 
or whether his defenses to learning are 
high. This requires that the supervisor 
have some understanding of the dynamics 
of group functioning, particularly the 
meaning of individual reactions in the 
group. 

4. Observation and understanding of 
how the worker learns in the current 
supervisor-worker situation. Does he keep 
conference appointments with reasonable 


regularity and promptness? Does he sub- 


mit recorded material with questions for 
discussion? Are the questions appropriate 
to his years of experience, his length of 
time in the agency, and information 
already made available? Are questions re- 
lated to a better understanding and han- 
dling of the case? Is the focus on the client 
or the worker? Does he relate what he 
has learned in one case to others? Does 
he conceptualize? Does he seem relaxed 
and free to differ with the supervisor? Is 
he argumentative or passively accepting? 
Answers to these and similar questions, 
evaluated in the light of the worker’s past 
development and performance, as well as 
current performance, will help the super- 
visor understand the worker’s present learn- 
ing needs; whether his educational need 
at this point is for building up his security 
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and professional self-esteem so that he may 
be free to learn, or whether he is integrated 
in his professional knowledge and purpose 
to the point that he can use active criticism 
and challenge. 

This educational diagnosis should be a 
continuous process, since the worker’s learn- 
ing needs shift and change as he develops 
professionally and as new professional de- 
mands are made upon him. The super- 
visor must adapt the content of what is 
taught and the supervisory method and 
technique to the changing educational 
needs. 

Basic to the development of supervisory 
method is an understanding of the learning 
process and certain educational principles. 
Some noteworthy contributions have al- 
ready been mentioned. Recently Miss 
Towle in two contributions has further 
developed and added to our educational 
concepts.” 

Some basic principles of education ap- 
plicable to supervision are: 

1. The worker can be expected to have 
a positive readiness to learn. Growth is 
natural to all living things and the super- 
visor may assume that the caseworker, out 
of his identification with the purpose of 
social work (his wish to help people), as 
well as his competitive need to survive and 
to excel in his chosen profession, will be 
ready to learn. 

2. Growth can be facilitated by provid- 
ing conditions favorable to it and by remov- 
ing obstacles. The supervisor is an im- 
portant part of the caseworker’s environ- 
ment and the worker learns from the ex- 
ample of the supervisor’s disciplined, 
relaxed, understanding approach to him 
and to his client. In supervision, the edu- 
cational procedure is aimed at keeping 
intact the worker’s ego, at the same time 
offering stimulation for further growth. 
It is an accepting and enabling relation- 
ship, positive in feeling and supportive in 
nature. The supervisor accepts and meets 
the worker’s appropriate dependency needs; 
he helps the worker to see and understand 
more than he could see alone. The super- 

™Charlotte Towle, “The Emotional Element in 
Learning,” Professional Education, American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work, New York, 1948: 


and “The Classroom Teacher as Practitioner,” 
Social Work as Human Relations, op. cit., p. 140. 
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visor gives “leads,” presented clearly and 
significantly, from his greater knowledge 
and experience and gears his teaching to 
the worker’s readiness and the needs of the 
job. He is alert to the danger of the 
worker’s “taking over” without “taking 
in” and watches for signs of failure to 
integrate. 

3. Periods of discomfort, extended pla- 
teaus in learning and regression, are to be 
expected. When the teaching content and 
method or the demands of the job are not 
well timed to the worker’s learning needs 
and tempo (and who has ever seen such a 
case load?), greater fluctuations in learning 
obviously result. The worker’s stamina 
and natural inclination to learn, as well as 
his wish to help the client, should be given 
opportunity and be encouraged to operate. 
Accomplishment eases fear, and when a 
case is beyond a worker’s present knowl- 
edge and skill, greater supervisory activity 
in helping the worker meet the ‘needs of 
the client is indicated. 

4. Professional development is an emo- 
tional-intellectual process, and resistances 
to learning may be expected. These are 
handled as they arise or interfere with | 
service to clients. Discussion of resistances 
is related to implications for the client and, 
when appropriate, the worker is helped to 
understand their nature. The worker's 
awareness of himself as a learner, identify- 
ing his learning needs and patterns and 
resistances and taking conscious responsi- 
bility for working on them, is approached 
directly after he has achieved a degree of 
professional security and integration. The 
supervisor’s major focus is to help the 
worker understand and treat the client. 
The worker learns in his relationships and 
activities with clients. Supervision empha- 
sizes the observation, understanding, and 
recording of psychosocial facts, the process 
of differential diagnosis and differential 
casework treatment. As the worker ma- 
tures professionally, the supervisor helps 
him become aware of his learning needs 
and his professional use of supervision. If 
the caseworker’s performance _ reflects 
resistances that do not respond to an educa- 
tional supervisory method, it may well be 
that he requires help beyond the scope of 
supervision in an agency. 
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The professionally mature supervisor is 
comfortable with the fact that he is not 
infallible. He is aware of his own needs 
and feelings in relation to his supervisory 
responsibility and in relation to particular 
caseworkers. He also is aware of his own 
learning patterns and learning needs. It 
is important that the supervisor avoid 
making unrealistic demands of the worker. 
The supervisor does, however, have respon- 
sibility to help the caseworker meet and to 
hold him to the agency’s requirements for 
quality and quantity of work appropriate 
to his years of experience, and in this the 
evaluation of performance is an excellent 
teaching tool. For this purpose in super- 
vision, as well as for other important pur- 
poses, the field must identify and standard- 
ize criteria for professional performance at 
various stages of development. Areas of 
competence and degrees of skill which can 
reasonably be expected of a caseworker, 
according to years of experience, have been 
identified, and criteria for their measure- 
ment have been suggested. Although no 
criteria, however specific and precise, will 
answer how these expectations may be ac- 
complished, they provide goals for both 
the supervisor and the worker, and a guide 
for evaluation. Teaching methods and 
techniques used by supervisors to help a 
caseworker achieve the knowledge and skill 
expected at a particular stage of develop- 
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ment must also be identified more precisely _ 
and this can be done best by study of re. 
corded supervisory practice. Conscious 
experimentation, recording, and systematic 
and objective study of supervisory method 
in practice are needed. 

In the past the primary qualifications 
for a supervisor have been successful case- 
work practice and, hopefully, a growth pro- 
ducing experience in being supervised. 
Important as these are, they are not enough. 
Today we understand supervision as a 
unique process in professional practice, 
based on a body of knowledge that can be 
taught and involving skills that can be 
developed consciously. In the _ schools, 
preparation for supervision should include 
field, as well as classroom, instruction; in 
the agencies provision should be made for 
continued examination of supervisory 
practice. 

In concluding this discussion of super 
vision, I find myself turning to the case 
worker. To paraphrase the words of Rob- 
ert Henri, the artist, in his discussion of 
the character of teaching: The worker must 
know that the supervisor is interested, 
watching, encouraging, as ready to learn 
from him as to teach him, offering him the 
use of his greater knowledge and skill, and 
demanding from him the limit of his 
capacity to practice, to learn, and to make 
his own contribution. 


Placement from the Child’s Viewpoint 


Leontine Young 


The author is Assistant Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


ANY CHILD WHO Is compelled for what- 
ever reason to leave his own home and 
family and to live in foster placement lives 
through an experience pregnant with pain 
and terror for him and potentially damag- 
ing to his personality and normal growth. 
It is abnormal in our society for a child 
to be separated for any continuing length 
of time from his own parents and no one 
knows this so well as the child himself. 


For him placement is a shocking and be 
wildering calamity, the reasons for which 
he usually does not understand. We may 
know that placement is a necessity, a tragic 
one, and we may know this is for him a 
crucial experience which, without wise help 
and understanding, may leave him with a 
backwash of suspicion, resentment, and 
cruel confusion. He knows only that his 


life has been pulled up by the roots, and 
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two questions circle him endlessly—why would understand what a child is feeling 


and when? Why did it have to happen? 
When can he return to his own home? 
He is in a peculiarly vulnerable and help- 
less position, and usually the one person 
who can and must help him at this point, 
is the caseworker who places him. : 

We have not always appreciated the full 


significance and importance of this responsi- 


bility. As adults working continuously 
with the process and fact of placement, we 
may easily minimize in our own minds its 
abnormality for the child and come to take 
it almost for granted, thus losing a basic 
and essential perspective for understand- 
ing its real meaning to, and impact upon, 
the child. As adults we find it easier 
to view the problems from the safe and 
practical vantage point of the grownup, and 
we may blind ourselves to the enormous 
gulf that here divides that vantage point 
from the actual terror, pain, and confusion 
of the child. The judge who removes a 
child from his own home at ten in the 
morning and then asks the social worker 
to place him by five that afternoon exhibits 
this blindness. The caseworker who picked 
up 4-year-old Tommy, without previous 
explanation, from one boarding home and 
moved him to another, was mildly surprised 
when he went to sleep on the way. She 
left him in the new foster home before he 
awoke, for she saw only the practical neces- 
sity of replacement, an adult consideration. 
She was blind to Tommy’s paralyzing panic 
and the fact that from his side there was 
good reality reason for that panic; she did 
not see that he went to sleep because there 
was no other escape from a terror too great 
for him to face, and that when she left 
him to wake with total strangers, the night- 
mare turned into reality. She had for- 
gotten that he was a person and had moved 


caseworker preparing a child for place- 
ment the first and most essential requisite 
is the ability to see the situation from the 
child’s point of view. 

There is only one source from which we 
can actually learn to know and under- 
stand the feelings of any child, and that is 
from the child himself. We need to know 
how to observe and how to listen if we 


him like a bundle of laundry. For every./ 


and how to help him. And we need to 
realize that he is a person entitled to the 
same respect as an adult. The caseworker, 
who meets the child as a stranger and as 
the symbol of the thing he fears and dreads 
—placement—needs time, patience, and 
sensitivity if the worker is to have the op- 
portunity to know him and hence to pre- 
pare him for what lies ahead. There are no 
short cuts and no compromises here. When 
we attempt them, the child pays the bill 
for our failure. 

The child confronted with the fact of 
placement faces a dual problem: what he 
leaves and what he goes to. No child 
wants to leave his own home (with the pos- 
sible exception of some adolescents) even 
though in many cases it seems from our 
eyes that the home offers him nothing but 
unhappiness. Bad as it may be, this home 
offers him the only security, the only real 
sense of belonging, that he has ever 
known. Leaving it casts him adrift in an 
alien and hostile world. This need to 
belong to someone, to have a place uniquely 
one’s own, is a very deep and fundamental 
one in human nature. Adults talk a great 
deal about the confusion and unhappiness 
and insecurity of a modern world in which 
they do not have a clear and established 
place. How much greater realistically is the 
child’s self-same need in the light of his 
dependency and helplessness, and, con- 
comitantly, how much stronger his emo- 
tional necessity for security. /One child in 
the process of replacement expressed his 
bitterness well, “The social workers are 
the bat and I’m just the ball they sock 
from one place to another.” 

It is not strange that a child should cling 
so desperately to his parents despite neg- 
lect, rejection, and cruelty. Doubly bitter 
for him is the fact that in the majority of 
the cases he is not wanted by his parents. 
To be unwanted by one’s own family is 
one of the cruelest and most devastating 
blows that can befall a human being, and 
placement to the child is the final, irrevoca- 
ble proof of rejection. Unfortunately, in 
most cases the child is right in this feeling, 
and placement merely climaxes and trans- 
lates into official action a process and a 
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struggle of greater or less duration. What 
the child does not know and cannot under- 
stand is “why.” It is the insistent and in- 
evitable question for him to ask. I heard 
a child say in bitterness and grief and 
despair, “Why did this have to happen to 
me? Why did it have to be me instead of 
Johnny or Bill? What have I done that 
they didn’t do?” Again it is not strange 
that almost every child answers that ques- 
tion in identical terms. “There must be 
something wrong with me. I must be so 
bad nobody could love me.” How else 
could he answer it? And all too often the 
people around him give the same verdict 
in their actions if not in their words. 

The child leaves his home heavy with 
grief and confusion, torn with anger and 
hate at those forces represented by the 
omnipotent grownups which he can neither 
understand nor control. He faces the future 
with blind panic and terror, for the future 
is the unknown; and nothing is quite so 
terrifying to anyone as the unknown, 
peopled as it is with creatures out of night- 
mares and tortured imagination. It is easy 
for us to miss altogether the child’s terror 
since, knowing ourselves what a foster home 
is, we fail to perceive that he cannot pos- 
sibly know or share our knowledge without 
direct experience. Words, however explicit 
and reassuring, are frail and feeble weapons 
against the terrors and fantasies that en- 
mesh the child. 

All too often caseworkers are not clearly 
labeled in the child’s mind as friends but 
rather as certain or potential enemies 
from whom he must withhold any open dis- 
play of his emotions, even his lonely and 
deadly terror. More than the kindly “I am 
your friend and want to help you” is needed 
to convince a suspicious and unhappy child 


of that fact. Every placement worker is ‘ 


familiar with the quiet, obedient child who 
travels to the new home with little if any 
outward emotional reaction and who may 
even discuss superficial subjects with spuri- 
ous cheerfulness. We have sometimes 
called this “adjustment” or comforted our- 
selves that this proves the child does not 
really mind. Did we look closer we would 
recognize shock, apathy, despair. If we, 
as grownups, were dropped tomorrow upon 
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another planet with none of the familiar 
supports of this world, we, too, might 
trudge along quietly and obediently. A 
young man, who had been placed in an 
institution at the age of 6, later described 
how he felt in these words: “How is one 
to describe a 6-year-old’s shock, confusion, 
bewilderment, and then almost apathy? | 
felt all choked up—couldn’t cry, couldn't 
speak—just looking ahead, almost as if 
straining to see what lay before me. I was 
tired—of travel, of cold, of hunger, of every- 
thing, including life.” 

How then is the caseworker to prepare 
the child for the necessity of placement and 
to mitigate his pain and fear? Clearly, any- 
thing the worker can do depends upon 
ability to understand the child’s feelings, 
to see the situation from his point of view 
and to prove to him that the worker is 
really his friend. This is possible only as 
the worker shares the experience step by 
step with him, proving by actions that the 
worker is trustworthy. It is very difficult for 
an adult to put himself into a child’s shoes 
and, beyond perhaps a couple of toes, im- 
possible. Hence we must take our cues from 
the child, knowing that only he can tell us 
the specific fears and worries and conflicts 
that are troubling him and that only he 
can decide finally whether or not and to 
what extent he will trust us. So often in 
our impatience we try to force or to coax 
the child into believing us and succeed only 
in driving him farther away. This decision 
only he can make and it is an important 
one, for upon it hinges much of the out- 
come of his ultimate acceptance or rejec- 
tion of placement. It matters a great deal 
to his whole future adjustment whether he 
goes into placement alone against the world 
or with the support and understanding of 
a proven friend. No better general rule 
could be given any caseworker working 
with a troubled and unhappy child than 
to relax and listen and then follow the 
guideposts that the child himself sets up. 


Two Examples 

Children tell us how and what they feel 
through actions as well as words, and the 
young child acts rather than talks out 
these feelings. Tommy, mentioned earlier, 
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shows what can happen when we ignore 
what the child is trying to tell us. At the 
age of 3 he was taken abruptly by court 
order from his irresponsible and immature 
mother who had been neglecting him. 
Without warning or preparation he was 
placed in a temporary foster home. His 
mother was not permitted to see him. At 
first he was dazed and his reactions were 
those of any person suffering from severe 
shock. This first foster mother was a very 
warm, sensitive woman who understood 
something of what was happening to 
Tommy and mothered him with tenderness 
and patience. Gradually he began to show 
some spontaneity, to smile and laugh oc- 
casionally, and to give a little response to 
affection. His eyes were still sad and he was 
fearful of many things, particularly new 
people and places. 

Then, after several months, a permanent 
foster home was found for him, and he was 
again moved abruptly. This time he 
screamed and wept, refused to have his coat 
removed when he reached the new home, 
and, wild with terror, sat in the middle of 
the floor refusing to let anyone touch him. 
The worker left presently, feeling that 
when he was alone with the new foster 
mother he would more quickly settle down. 
The new placement was not a success. This 
foster mother, lacking the warmth and un- 
derstanding of the first, grew angry when 
Tommy soiled and wet, became sullen and 
resistant, and refused to respond to ges- 
tures of affection. And so again Tommy 
was moved. This time he went with the 
worker without protest and fell asleep on 
the way to the new home. When he awoke, 
he was alone with strangers. Truly a lost 
child, now Tommy withdrew into himself 
almost completely, his only sign of continu- 
ing rebellion the persistence of his soiling 
and wetting. He did not smile or laugh 
now and his movements were controlled 
and secretive, without vitality or spon- 
taneity. His foster mother could not un- 
derstand this strange, unnatural child and 
so Tommy was placed again. 

He now had a new worker who realized 
what had happened. She had little time 
to prepare Tommy, because his foster 
mother wanted him moved quickly, and she 


was caught between two perils, the damage 
of another abrupt move and the rejection 
of the foster home. She made the best com- 
promise possible. She spent a great deal of 
time with Tommy over the short span of a 
couple of weeks explaining over and over 
to him what the new home was like. She 
brought his mother to see him and took 
them out together in her car to visit the 
new foster home. And when Tommy was 
moved, she and his mother placed him to- 
gether. In short, she sought to reforge those 
links with the past, the known from which 
he had been so cruelly and completely up- 
rooted. It would be pleasant to record that 
she succeeded, but she did not. She came 
too late. 

A year later, Tommy, who has remained 
in this foster home, has “adjusted” beauti- 
fully on the surface. He is conforming, 
obedient, easy to handle. Of course, he is 
very quiet, never laughs, rarely smiles. With 
other children in the home, he plays mostly 
by himself—quiet, mysterious games that 
are shared with no one. If you ask him 
about the past, he tells you matter-of-factly 
that he came directly from his own home 
to this home. He remembers no other foster 
home. Tommy has gone to live in a land 
where no one can follow him, and for peace 
he has paid the price of life. He had tried 
over and over again in his actions to tell 
us what was happening, but no one listened 
until too late. 

The same thing might have happened to 
Bobby, but he was lucky. He found adults 
who listened and understood. An out-of- 
wedlock child, he had been placed by his 
mother in several private boarding homes. 
When he was 4, she surrendered him for 
adoption and he came for the first time 
under an agency’s care. Since the private 
boarding home wanted him removed imme- 
diately, he was placed with little prepara- 
tion. However, the worker took Bobby’s 
own mother with him, talked and played 
with him in the car, and explained very 
simply where he was going. He was quiet 
until they reached the foster home and then 
he screamed and cried. Almost immediately 
after his mother and the worker left, he 
became very quiet, submissive, and docile. 
His new foster parents were warm and in- 
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telligent people who understood something 
of Bobby’s terror, and the worker helped 
them to understand the kind of help Bobby 
needed. At that time he had many prob- 
lems. He had a speech defect, confused the 
meaning of “yes” and “no,” often saying 
“no” when he wished to say “yes” and vice 
versa—indicating the extent of his confu- 
sion and deep anger and fear. He was too 
eager to please the foster parents and was 
very conforming. With other children he 
readily gave up his toys and quickly with- 
drew if there was any fighting or quarrel- 
ing. He was afraid to put on his hat and 
coat and did not want to leave the house 
even for short trips to the store. The foster 
parents made few demands upon him and 
followed his pace. They did not take him 
out of the yard until he indicated he was 
willing to take that chance and go with 
the foster mother to the store. After that 
the family made many short trips and visits 
so that he could have the experience of 
going out and returning with them. They 
set up definite schedules for eating and bed 
and bath since regularity of routine gives 
some fragment of certainty and security to 
a fearful child. 

The worker came to visit often. Always 
she brought a gift for Bobby and the foster 
parent’s little girl. At first Bobby greeted 
the worker with a prompt “good-by” and 
refused even to enter the room where she 
was. She took her cue from Bobby, always 
greeted him but made no effort to break 
through his reserve. If he did approach 
closer, she immediately included him in 
the conversation but did not approach him. 
She would lay the gifts in a nearby chair 
and tell him he could take them whenever 
he wished. In short, during these first weeks 
she showed him she liked him and was in- 
terested in him, but she respected the fact 
that he had to decide how far it was safe 
for him to trust her. After all she had 
moved him once and what guarantee did 
Bobby have that she would not snatch him 
up again and take him away? 

Gradually, Bobby was able to come closer 
to her, to accept gifts from her directly and 
to begin to talk to her. He remembered 
when she had moved him and he began to 
ask questions about the “black car.” He 
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talked about it as if it were a being itself, 
and because she listened, the worker real- 
ized that he was afraid of the car as a sym- 
bol of what had happened to him. And so 
she began to drive past the house when 
Bobby was playing outside and just wave 
to him so that he began to understand she 
and the car could pass without hurting him. 
Then one day she left some candy in the 
car and told him that he might go and get 
it. He hesitated for some time but just 
before the conclusion of the visit he asked 
permission of the foster mother to take his 
foster sister with him and the two children 
went to the car together and secured the 
candy. Since the worker remained inside 
the house, Bobby’s fear of the car itself as 
a sentient being was clear. She repeated 
this several times until Bobby would run 
to the car quite confidently and freely. 

With time, love, consistent protection, 
Bobby began to lose many of his fears, be- 
came a more active, spontaneous, normal 
little boy who could afford to have a per- 
sonality of his own. Then the worker was 
able to start more direct preparation for 
placement in an adoptive home. She did 
not discuss this directly with him at first. 
Instead they went to lunch together and 
for short trips around the countryside. Sev- 
eral times when she was making short visits 
to other foster homes, Bobby went with her. 
He saw other children who were placed in 
foster homes and could then begin to dis- 
cuss with the worker some of his questions 
about why he was placed and what had hap- 
pened to him. She answered his questions 
simply and honestly, explaining that his 
mother had become very sick and had 
wanted him to have a mother and father 
who could take good care of him. She be 
gan to talk to him a little about finding 
this mother and father who would be 
wholly his own. Bobby seemed interested 
but not very concerned. 

One day she took Bobby to lunch and 
the adoptive parents came by the table and 
spoke to her. She introduced them as 
friends of hers to Bobby and asked if he 
minded their joining the party. Bobby en- 
joyed them and was pleased when they in- 
vited him and the worker to lunch. Later 
he visited alone. The adoptive parents 
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visited Bobby in the foster home also. Even- 
tually he accepted an invitation to spend 
the night with the adoptive parents, and 
the next day he returned to the foster par- 
ents, saying that he was going to live for a 
short time with the adoptive parents. He 
took his clothes but carefully left his piggy 
bank in the boarding home. For a time 
both the worker and the boarding parents 
continued to visit Bobby and he returned 
once or twice to visit the boarding home. 
But as he put down roots in the adoptive 
home, his interest in both the boarding 
parents and the worker waned until it was 
only that of any normal little boy in adult 
visitors coming to see him and his family. 
Bobby had been placed without shock or 
fear or suffering. He had some anxious 
moments, but real trauma had been 
avoided. 

Two factors had made the great differ- 
ence. One, Bobby had been placed slowly 
at his own pace, as he was able without 
great anxiety and tension to accept the 
change from one known experience to an- 
other known situation. Throughout, the 
worker was a constant and steady support, 
a friend who shared change with him and 
hence robbed it of its loneliness and terror. 
He never faced strangers alone and he knew 
from their many shared experiences that 
the worker never let him down, never 
deserted him, never betrayed his trust in 
her. For a child who has been disappointed 
bitterly by adults, this consistent, continu- 
ous relationship is indispensable. There is 
no other way that a child can learn to 
trust the new except through his experience 
in the past that someone important and 
close to him is trustworthy. Without ex- 
periencing that, no knowledge that all 
adults are not cruel and rejecting of him is 
possible. Second, Bobby participated in this 
placement. He did not choose his perma- 
nent home but he was given an honest 
chance to accept it of his own volition. No 
child is capable of selecting a foster home, 
but only the child can make the decision of 
whether or not he will genuinely accept it. 
We have the power to place him physically 
even against his will and desire, but there 
our power ends—sometimes disastrously. 
We cannot make him accept that placement 
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and use it for his own happiness. There is 
only one way we can help him do that—by 
giving him a home where he can belong 
and be happy and then by giving him the 
time, patience, and understanding which 
enable him to experience that knowledge 
for himself. 

Bobby himself had made that very clear. 
Earlier, after about a year in the boarding 
home, an emergency had made it neces- 
sary for the foster parents to be gone sev- 
eral months. They took their own child 
with them, but Bobby was placed for this 
interval with the foster grandparents who 
lived close by. Bobby knew the grandpar- 
ents well and seemed to make the move 
without difficulty and to adjust easily to 
living with them. When the foster parents 
returned, he came back to them eagerly. 
But this time the placement did not work. 
Bobby was openly unhappy and the warm, 
relaxed relationship he had established 
with them before this move was gone. The 
worker asked Bobby what was wrong, why 
he was unhappy now when he had not 
been before. And because Bobby loved 
and trusted this worker, he could tell her 
simply and clearly. The foster parents had 
gone off and left him, but they had taken 
his foster sister with them. How could he 
know now that they would not do this 
again? Nor did any explanation of the 
reality reasons convince him. For him the 
clear fact was that they had left him but 
had taken their own child. He could no 
longer trust them or feel that he belonged 
to them. When the worker asked if he 
would like to return to the foster grand- 
parents, he agreed without hesitation and 
went happily. This time he was rejecting, 
not being rejected, and he could choose be- 
cause there was someone to go to. It was 
from this home that he moved to his final 
placement, the adoptive home which was 
truly his own. 

Only the child himself can know what 
placement really means to him. To help 
him we must first learn from him and then 
seek with all the resources at our command 
to find an answer to those needs which in 
fulfilment become the foundation of a 
healthy, happy human being. © 
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Conference Papers 


We are pleased to carry in this issue the 
papers by Frances T. Levinson and Norma 
Levine, on the subject of supervision, which 
were presented at a session sponsored by 
the Family Service Association of America 
at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Atlantic City. Considerable interest was 
expressed by the audience in having these 
papers, as well as others given at the Asso- 
ciation sessions, made available through 
SociAL Casework. We are planning to 
include three others in the July issue: “The 
Generic and Specific Aspects of a Family 
Casework Program,” by Jean L. Gregory; 
“The Role of the Family Agency in a Com- 
munity Program,” by A. A. Heckman; and 
“A Field-Test of the Movement Scale,” by 
J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and 
Leonard S. Kogan. 

We have also received permission to pub- 
lish several other outstanding Conference 
papers, notably those by Jessie Taft and 
Charlotte Towle, which will appear as 
companion articles in October, our first fall 
issue. 

We are grateful to all these authors for 
their willingness to make their papers avail- 
able to the field through the medium of 
SociAL CASEWORK. 


Study of Social Work Personnel 


Social workers in both voluntary and 
public agencies will be receiving question- 
naires as part of a nation-wide study of the 
current status of social work. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, is conducting the study of 
voluntary agencies and will send question- 
naires to 630 such agencies in selected 
counties in various parts of the United 
States. 

The Federal Security Agency, in co- 
operation with the state welfare depart- 
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ments, is assuming responsibility for the 
study of public agencies. All public assist- 
ance and child welfare workers in every 
county will be asked to participate. 

The study will provide the first reliable 
data on the status of social work—salaries, 
working conditions, job levels, fields of 
activity, and educational preparation, 
Social workers are urged to co-operate in 
this important research project. The find- 
ings will serve as a basis for future edu- 
cational and personnel planning. 


Awards 
Smith College 


The Smith College School for Social 
Work has announced that it is offering 
three awards, made available through a 
memorial gift, for student research. Ac- 
credited schools of social work are invited 
to select and enter the best thesis project 
submitted by a student as partial fulfilment 
for the master’s degree requirements. 
Entries are to be received by January 10, 
1951. Questions about the particulars of 
the contest rules should be directed to: 
Dr. Sophie Cambria, 457 West 57 Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


The Mary E. Boretz Award Fund 


As a tribute to the work of Mary E. 
Boretz, a pioneer in the field of child 
welfare, a memorial fund has been estab- 
lished by her friends and colleagues. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the Fund, 
which is an independent organization, at 
its offices: Room 208, 71 West 47 Street, 
New York 19, New York. Plans call for 
annual awards of $250 and $150, to be 
administered by the Child Welfare League 
of America, for the two papers best repre- 
senting some creative work on behalf of 
children. 
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MARY IRENE ATKINSON SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN: 
edited by Cheney C. Jones and Gertrude 
Springer. 192 pp. 1949. Parthenon Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee, or SociaL Casework. 
$2.50. 

Those who would know one of the most able and 
attractive among the women who have devoted their 
lives to American children will read this book. Miss 
Atkinson’s writings, which comprise all but a few 
introductory pages, give an insight into the origins 
of services now taken for granted and considered 
essential to the security of families and children, 
but which had their development within the third 
and fourth decades of this century. 

No one saw with more clarity or interpreted 
more eloquently the hunger of the body and the 
spirit which threatened children throughout the 
United States during the thirties. It was toward 
the end of the depression, at the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work, that Mary Irene Atkinson 
said: “Because funds for child welfare services can 
be used only for service, both statesmen and poli- 
ticians can accept the thesis that it is poor economy 
to employ a person who does not know how ‘to do 
something’ about the visible problems of a child 
and his family. And through the skilful handling 
of visible difficulties a rural worker has many times 
been able to move into the less visible and more 
intangible areas where tragedies to children germ- 
inate.” He who would know how our country came 
to demand and obtain the public welfare services 
provided under the Social Security Act will read 
the chapter, “The Rise of Public Responsibility,” a 
collection of excerpts from her many conference 
addresses. 

Miss Atkinson knew public welfare from practical 
experience as a state official in three different posi- 
tions in Ohio, as a regional social worker for the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and as 
director of the Child Welfare Division of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, the position she held at the 
time of her death in 1943. Many remember her as 
a member of the field staff of the Child Welfare 
League of America, and the seven years she spent 
as consultant, surveyor, and editor of the League’s 
Bulletin. In all of these roles she enjoyed writing. 
From these writings the editors of this book, both 
of them friends of Miss Atkinson, have chosen wisely 
from what could have become several volumes. To 
their delight and ours they could choose also from 
numerous letters she wrote to friends and from her 


columns produced frequently for her home town 
paper, the Green Springs (Ohio) Echo. There is 
more charm in her work than in the written con- 
tributions of most of us, for by education and 
inclination she was a journalist as well as a social 
worker. 

Priceless is the word for her description of .the 
National American Legion Convention held in 
Chicago in 1933 and the sessions of the Legion's 
child welfare representatives. Her colorful picture 
of the high-powered convention, too long to be 
quoted in full in this review, will be reread by most 
who obtain this book. 


The social worker who has confined her conven- 
tion-going to state and national conferences of social 
work just hasn’t seen anything until she has had 
the privilege of observing the Legion Child Welfare 
Committee swing into action. Before her very eyes 
is an adult education adventure of the first mag- 
nitude. Here is an introduction to applied social 
science for every man. When Miss Puschner begins 
calling the roll of states one sees a panorama of the 
nation. And when Hawaii and Alaska answer, one 
realizes that if the rest of us forget about the 
children in our far-flung possessions, the Legion 
remembers. 

Here is a book valuable to those who never knew 
Mary Irene Atkinson and a precious keepsake for 
her friends. . 

Howarp W. Hopkirk 
Child Welfare League of America 


New York, N. Y. 


GROUP MEDICINE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
IN ACTION: Robert E. Rothenberg, M.D. and 
Karl Pickard, M.D. assisted by Joel E. Rothen- 
berg, J.D. 278 pp., 1949. Crown Publishers, 
New York, or SociAL CASEWORK. $5.00. 


This book tells the story of the Central Medical 
Group of Brooklyn, one of the agencies of the 
Health Insurance Plan of New York, known as 
H.1.P. It is comprehensive and detailed and is of 
particular interest to physicians and others who 
are interested in forming prepaid group medical 
plans. It is a detailed statement of the formation 
of the Brooklyn group, the requirements with re- 
gard to space, medical personnel, and management. 
It also contains a story of the integration of this 
group with the H.I.P. which is the general manag- 
ing agency and the parent organization. There are 
now some 26 groups in H.I.P. similar to the Central 
Medical Group of Brooklyn. Two of them are 
sponsored by teaching hospitals. 
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While the book is a must because of its mine of 
information for those who are interested in pro- 
moting prepaid group practice, it has much greater 
general interest than might be expected. If the 
layman who is interested in the promotion of 
better health protection will skip some of the 
tables he will be interested by the intelligent dis- 
cussion of the problems described. 

The Health Insurance Plan of New York was or- 
ganized through the efforts of the late Mayor 
LaGuardia, Dr. George Baehr, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and representatives of medical, hospital, 
and civic organizations including the labor unions. 
While Mayor LaGuardia was not responsible for 
the details of the plan it is doubtful if it could 
have been successfully launched without his ardent 
support and the appeal he made for public interest 
and support. The main feature of H.I1.P. is the fact 
that it is conducted on a group basis and that one 
must select a group rather than an individual 
doctor. The most useful feature is that it is com- 
prehensive. There are only a few restrictions; 
generally speaking all branches of medicine, in- 
cluding diagnostics, are covered. 

Despite the rapid growth of hospital and medical 
plans it has proved difficult to provide preventive 
medicine without the active help of government. 
The Health Insurance Plan does provide preventive 
medicine. Organized medicine has shown some 
hostility to the Health Insurance Plan and the 
competing medical plans in the New York area are 
based upon free choice of the doctor and fee for 
services. They have much larger membership than 
the H.I.P. which so far is dependent largely upon 
city employees for membership. The book presents 
an eloquent argument for group practice but it is 
doubtful if that will solve all the problems. The 
real answer is probably the intelligent integration 
of the family doctor with a group of medical 
specialists. 

Louis H. Pink 
Associated Hospital Service 
New York, N. Y. 


THERAPEUTIC GROUP WORK WITH CHILDREN: 
Gisela Konopka. 134 pp., 1949. University of 
Minnesota Press, or SoctIAL CASEWoRK. $2.50. 


This is a report on a month’s demonstration 
project involving the use of group work techniques 
in an institutional setting. The project was carried 
on in a reception center for delinquent children. 
Here they awaited disposition — probation, foster 
home, or institutional placement. Facilities for 
constructive activity and recreation were minimal, 
quarters were crowded, and staff was inadequate 
both as to numbers and qualifications for helping 
emotionally disturbed children. Morale of the 
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children was low; tension and hostility were high. 
Temporary separation from home seemed to be 
having a destructive rather than the hoped-for con. 
structive effect. 

It was in this situation that the author attempted 
to demonstrate the value of the group work ap. 
proach in providing suitable outlets for the chil. 
dren’s pent-up energies and in developing con. 
structive personal and group interrelationships, 

Excerpts from the records of twenty group sessions 
are presented in process style in the hope that they 
will be useful in training classes for group workers, 
While some of these reports are illuminating, others 
seem so meager that it is difficult to evaluate fully 
the group worker’s role or the group process, 
Despite this shortcoming one cannot help getting 
the feeling of the warmth and sensitivity with which 
the author approached the children. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that she obtained a ready re 
sponse from them. It was apparent also that the 
children looked forward to their group sessions as 
the only bright spot in a rather dull and tedious 
day, for here they received the understanding, toler- 
ance, and warmth that so many of them had been 
denied in their earlier life experiences. From the 
records we can also see that the children benefited 
in that tension and hostility decreased and sus- 
piciousness was redaced. 





Best Sellers at the 
1950 National Confereace 
of Social Work 


A Comparison of Diagnostic and Func- 
tional Casework Concepts 


by F.S.A.A. Committee to Study Basic Concepts 
in Casework Practice. Cora Kasius, editor. 
$2.00 a copy 


Measuring Results in Social Casework: 
A Manual on Judging Movement 


by J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, In- 
stitute of Welfare Research, Community Service 
Society of New York. $1.50 a copy 


Testing Results in Social Casework: A 
Field-Test of the Movement Scale 


by J. McV¥. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and 
Leonard S. Kogan. $2.00 a copy 


Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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In addition to the regular sessions, group discus- 
sions were held with those boys who were preparing 
to return to the community, either to their own or 
foster homes. The discussions were focused on the 
dificult situations the boys anticipated and how 
they might handle these in a more mature fashion. 
Some of the topics discussed were: “being called a 
jailbird,” “where have you been?”, “school teachers,” 
and “avoiding trouble.” The boys recognized that 
there would be times when they would feel like 
blowing up and that it might help if they had some- 
one with whom they could talk things over. Some of 
the situations anticipated were acted out and the 
boys had a chance to experiment with ways of man- 
aging their feelings and actions. 

The title of this book will undoubtedly raise 
some questions with many group workers. In the 
sense that Konopka uses the term “therapeutic” the 
same can be said of nearly all work with groups; 
all experiences that are growth producing can be 
said to be therapeutic. When we speak of therapy, 
however, we usually refer to a process that creates 
a realignment of the psychic forces within the indi- 
vidual and results therefore in a basic personaliy 
change. I do not think that the author would 
claim that there was any basic personality change 
in any of the children with whom she worked, but 
this does not gainsay the positive influence that her 
personality and the group process exercised on each 
child. As a result of this experience they may be 
able to tolerate a little more frustration, or find 
avenues that are more socially acceptable for the 
release of their hostility, anxiety, and aggression. 

There is much in this short book that will prove 
of interest to group workers and to all those who are 
involved in institutions for children. The book 
brings home, I feel, with startling force not only 
the need for expansion of group work in institu- 
tions but also the need for these programs to be 
administered by professionally trained personnel. 
The kind of job Gisela Konopka did could only be 
performed by someone who in addition to having 
the necessary personal characteristics also had the 
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necessary training and experience to understand 
both the individual and group dynamics. 
EMANUEL HALLOWITZ 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York, N. Y. 


—_— 


l, A STRANGER: Ruth Harnden. 195 pp., 1950. 
Whittlesey House, New York, or Soctan Case- 


WORK. $2.75. 


In this exquisitely written book Miss Harnden 
tells, with unusual sensitivity, the story of a little 
girl, Christie, whose parents, not truly loving: one 
another, first use her, their only child, in an effort 
to bridge the gap between them; then, this failing, 
abandon her emotionally when their tenuous mar- 
riage culminates in divorce. “I, a stranger, and 
afraid / In a world I never made,” a singularly apt 
quotation from A. E. Housman, is the silent cry 
of Christie, the rejected child. 

The setting of the story takes Christie from her 
native Boston to a riding camp in the Rocky 
Mountains, with a lonely stay in a New England 
boarding school in between. In her description of 
nature, of the horses Christie loves with a depth of 
feeling which a happier child would have for par- 
ents and friends, Miss Harnden shows a poetic 
economy of words, selected and used to convey a 
living background for Christie’s existence. In her 
subtle presentation of the interpersonal relation-° 
ships of the child, her family, her kindly nurse- 
mother, Hannah, Miss Harnden shows an intuitive 
understanding of the powerful force of emotions 
which, taking a direction in early life, proceed ir- 
revocably through the years in the same direction. 
This truth, so constantly evident to psychiatrists and 
caseworkers, who know it as the “transference 
phenomenon,” is sharply shown in Christie’s father, 
the second most important person in I, a Stranger, 
because he is the most important to Christie. He 
makes painful attempts to love, first, his wife, 
second, his little daughter; but he is inept and 
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inexperienced, and therefore fails, because he too 
was from the beginning of his life thwarted — by 
his mother, who, incidentally, reigns over her Back 
Bay household as an alarmingly proper Bostonian. 

This finely written and deeply thoughtful story 
is a “must” for all who are interested in the irre- 
futable truths of emotional development and/or 
frustration. The reading of this book is a most 
rewarding “must” from a literary standpoint. The 
following paragraph, near the beginning of the 
book, speaks more tellingly than anything one can 
write about it: 


The name they had for her was Christie, and to 
her ears it was the sound of love. They spoke it 
often, the soft, warm voice and the deep, quiet voice 
of security. In a world of sound — sometimes 
frightening and always strange— these were the 
sounds of a peace that was as real as warmth, as 
real as the satisfaction of hunger. These were the 
sounds of comfort by light and confidence in the 
dark. These were the only sounds that could still 
that most fearful of all sounds—her own voice 
screaming against darkness, making it darker, 
screaming against the falling through space, making 
it further and more alone; her own voice that got 
outside to intensify the terror out there. But 
Christie, the sound of love, was full of light, and 
she was no longer alone, no longer falling, but safe. 
This was comfort and peace. 


EpitH B. MACDONALD 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Veterans Administration 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS (2)—professionally fr, 
with hospital experience. National Jewish tuberculosis 
torium, Los Angeles. Excellent supervision, psychiatric 
sultation. Salary $260-$322. Write Director of Social 
City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK—$341-$450 month, for 
Service Department. Graduate of two-year course 
service or MA degree. Two- to three-year sup 
experience in program of intensive case or psyc' 
social work. Responsible for intensive family 
program and supervision five caseworkers. ; 
CASEWORKERS (Advanced)—$288-$322 month. Graduate 

two-year course social service or MA degree. Two- 
three-year intensive or psychiatric casework. Contact Wal 
C. Hart, Volunteers of America, 333 S. Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











e SOCIAL WORKERS e 
Let Us Help Make Your Plans 
For the Paris Conferences 


in 
July and August 
Special Arrangements by Steamer or Air 
For Delegates and Visitors 


os 
OCEAN TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
Cornish Arms Hotel 
311 West 23rd Street New York 11, N. Y. 


Algonquin 5-1378 








Fay P. Aptheker Esther Messinger 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS. One year graduate training, 
one year social work experience. Salary $250-§300. Apply 
Director Child Welfare, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Phoenix, Ariz. 





CASE SUPERVISOR for family agency having high standards, 
Professional staff of 6. Well-established progressive case 
work and educational program with psychoanalytic con. 
sultation and a high proportion of fee cases. Salary range 
$300-$400. Write Nevin Wiley, Family Service Association, 
645 A St., San Diego 1, Calif. 





CASEWORKER. Opening June [5, 1950 In family-children's 
service agency for professionally trained caseworker. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained supervisor of casework. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Serv. 
ice Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—needed immediately for placement agency 
having institutional facilities. Professional training and 
experience required. Starting salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Good personnel practices. Write Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn., c/o Mrs. V. 
Kitzmiller. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Male Director of Casework Serv- 
ice, 3 Division Superintendents, with supervisory casework 
experience, several Senior Caseworkers, for state-wide non- 
sectarian, child-placing agency in Florida. Permanent posi- 
tions with suitable salary assured persons with professional 
educational training and experience. Persons with experl- 
ence in southern states preferred. Apply Children's Home 
Society of Florida, 1649 Osceola St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





CASEWORKER, MSSW, able to sustain treatment relation- 
ships with parents, wanted in challenging clinic In Inter. 
esting southern city. Direct treatment of children possible 
too; m.h. education based on good treatment is oppor 
tunity. Good personnel practices. No discrimination In 
clientele. Mental Health Clinic, 20 W. Gaston St., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 





SUPERVISOR for family agency having high 
standards and excellent personnel practices. 
To supervise 2~4 workers and carry some selected 
cases requiring special skills. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Agency 
has casework supervisor and psychiatric con- 
sultant. Hartford is a beautiful city. 


Family Service Society 


36 Trumbull Street Hartford 3, Conn. 

















